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THEOLOGICAL, 


For the Gospel Advoecate. 
QN THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE LAW 
AND THE GOSPEL. 
He will magnify the law and make it 
honouradle. Isaiah xlii. 21, 


I+ is of no inéonsiderable importance 
to ascertain the relation between the 
law of Moses and the gospel of Christ. 
As both are of divine origin it is useful 
to observe the connexion which exists 
between them, that we may discern 
the wisdom and goodness of their com- 
mon Author in rendering the one, a suii- 
able introduction to the other. This is 
the more necessary, as some writers, 
in. their laudable zeal to display the 
superiour excellence of christianity, 
have expressed themselves in regard to 
the mosaick economy in a manner 
liable to misconstruction. In stating 
an imagined opposition between the 
characteristicks of the law, and those of 
the gospel, they have sometimes em- 
ployed terms, which seem to imply a 
contradiction in the counsels of that 


Being, with whom there can be “ no: 


variableness, nor the shadow of a 
change.” 

Te assist our inquiries on this sub- 
ject, it will be useful to consider the 
nature and desigh ‘of the mosaick dis- 
pensation. The law of Moses has been 
usually distinguished into the moral and 
ceremonial law, The former is ua- 
derstood to include the several duties 
which we owe to our Maker, and to one 
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another ; and being founded in natural 
relations, are, consequently, of univer- 
sal and perpetual obligation, indepen- 
dent of any revealed command. The 
latter comprehends those external ob- 
servances which were imposed on the 
Israelites. But it appears necessary to 
make a further distinction in this branch 
of the Jewish economy ; for some of 
the ceremonies, prescribed by the le- 
gislator of the Jews, are entirely ar- 
bitrary ; some are typical of future 
events, and others are evidently moral 
in their immediate tendency, and as 
well adapted to promote the improve- 
ment of any other nation as that of the 
Hebrews. ~ With respect to the general 
design of the mosaick dispensation, it 
is sufficiently evident frem the tenour of 
scripture, that it was intended to keep 
alive in the world the sublime doctrine 
of the unity of God, which soon became 
so generally and grossly corrupted ; 
and to preserve in the minds of a parti- 
cular people, as the depositary of sacred 
truth, a lively sense of their religious 
and moral obligations, until a more per- 
fect revelation of the divine will should 
abolish. the distinction between the 
Jew and the gentile, and make pro- 
vision for a more extensive diffusion of 
religious knowledge. ‘That a variety 
of minute and seemingly frivolous dis- 
tinctions, some of them of a very sin- 
gular, and otherwise unaccountable na- 
ture, were necessary to guard the 
Israelites from the contagion of pre- 
vailing superstitions, appears from an 
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astonishing fact recorded by the histo- 
rian of their pilgrimage. During the 
temporary absence of their leader, al- 
though tbe Lightings of mount. Sinai 
had so recently flashed conviction on 
their deluded minds, they had yet the 
temerity to erect a molten image, in 
imitation of their Egyptian oppressors, 
and to repeat, with frantick devotion, 
** these be thy gods, O Israel !” 

If this general statement of the na- 
ture and design of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion be substantially correct, it will not 
be difficult to comprehend how far it 
coincides with the christian scheme, 
and wherein it is superseded by that 
more perfectinstitution. It is generally 
agreed, that what is properly denomi- 
nated the moral law, is confirmed by 
the christian legislator. This is sup- 
posed to be alluded to, in the re- 
markable declaration of our Saviour, 
**] came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil,” and in some other passa- 
ges of similar import. With regard to 
the ceremonial law, as it is termed, 
those observances, which seem to be 
purely arbitrary, and only designed to 
separate the believing Jew more effec- 
tually from his idolatrous neighbour, 
could not be retained under the gospel ; 
because they would be unsuited to its 
character, and incompatible with its 
professed design of gradually uniting 
into one religious community the whole 
family of man. The legal sacrifices, 
which prefigured the great oblation one 
day to be made on the cross, lost, at 
once, their value and signification, when 
the Redeemer of the world bowed his 
head, and exclaimed, “ It is finished.” 
But a proper discrimiuation does not 
always appear to have been made m 
relation to that branch of the ceremo- 
nial law, which, as we have already 
remarked, is moral in its tendency, and 
which, being not less calculated to 
edify the followers of Christ than the 
disciples of Moses, was probably in- 
tended to be retained in the christian 
church, by the founder of our boly reli- 
gion. Itmay perhaps be demanded to 


what instances we particularly refer. 
We have more immediately in view the 
attention required to personal cleanli- 
ness, by frequent ablutions ; the © pro- 
hibition of every species of labour on 
the sabbath, and that part of the tem- 
ple worship, which was adapted to 
affect the soul through the medium of 
the senses. Our limits will only per- 
mit us to dwell a few moments on the 
latter. The introduction of a considera- 
ble degree of beauty and solemnity in- 
to the publick service of the Deity, is so 
congenial with the best feelings of hu- 
man nature, that among all civilized 
nations, the arts have contributed their 
aid to embellish the sanctuary, and 
musick has lent its assistance to calm 
the more turbulent passions, and dis- 
pose the mind for the tranquil exercises 
of devotion. There are those, how- 
ever, who contend, that all religious 
splendour is unsuited to the spiritual 
nature*of christian worship.. If, in- 
deed, christianity had changed the na- 
tural constitution of, man, and made 
him a being purely intellectual, this 
objection would be more readily 
admitted as conclusive.. But so long 
as the mind continues to be affected by 
impressions made on the organs of the 
body, so long as, in this respect, the 
Jew differs not from the gentile, and so 
long as it appears that our Saviour, in- 
stead of discouraging this mode of 
worship, gave it the sanction of his ex- 
ample, there is reason to believe, that 
the voice of nature will prevail over the 
clamours of bigotry, and the subtleties 
of speculative refinement. It may 
therefore be fairly presumed, that a 
great proportion of the ehristian world 
will still listen to the exhortation of 
the pious psalmist, and praise the Lord, 
in their solemn assemblies, with the 
sound of the trumpet, with the psaltery 
and harp, with stringed instruments and 
organs. 

It will be seen by the preceding re- 
flections, that the duty of christians to 
observe what is strictly termed the 
moral law, is conceived to be strength 
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ened rather than impaired by the chris- 
tian institution ; that the external cere- 
monies, which were merely shadows of 
things to come, disappear of course 
at the approach of the glorious objects 
they were designed to introduce ; and 
that such ritual forms as are calculated, 
in their nature, to have a salutary in- 
fluence on the affections, are at least, 
lawfu) and expedient, if nét of absolute 
obligation. X. 
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From the Episcopal Magazine. 


CLAIMS OF UNITARIANS, 


in looking over the Unitarian Mis- 
cellany, for the month of March, 1821, 
{ was not a little surprised to find the 
names of several illustrious men among 
the avowed advocates of the socinian 
system. It has, indeed, long been the 
custom for religious, as well: as politi- 
cal sects, to force into their service all 
who exhibited any appearances of neu- 
trality, and sometimes even to challenge 
those for adherents, whose solemn de- 
clarations had obviated every claim to 
their opinions, This method of bol- 
stering up a system with a long and 
splendid list of theologians and others, 
supplies the place ef argument with the 
generality of readers, too ignorant, or 
too indolent to examine for themselves. 
With our frinitarian brethren of other 
denominations, | leave the grateful and 
pleasing task of vindicating the charac- 
ter of Dr. Isaac Watts, and other pious 
and learned worthies, whom the unita- 
rians have presumed to press into their 
ranks. True, indeed, it is, that seve- 
ral persons from. among the orthodox 
dissenters from the episcopal church, 
and from this church also, have gone 
over to the system of Priestley and So- 
cinus. But when the catalogue of their 
pames is boastingly paraded, let the 
cautious reader reflect, that their num- 
ber is greatly Gveibelanctd both by 
the respectability and numbers of those 
who still adhere to the fundamental 
It is, 
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ever, impolitick to allow any auxiliaries 
toa system which has such slender, or 
no clajms at all, to their authority. 
Among the great names of the -episco- 
pa! church, I find those of Newton, 
Chillingworth, and Clarke. Names 
forming a trio, which in their. respec- 
tive departments were never surpass- 
ed, and which the unitarians were sure- 
ly very politick to challenge.. In doing 
this, however, they should have recol- 
lected the inconsistency of reckoning 
those among the ornaments of the epis- 
copal church, who, they maintain, were 
unitarians. . Let them prove this to be 
the case, and the episcopal church, 
however reluctantly, will relinquish 
her claims upon. the most illustrious 
names, and cease to number even 
Newton himself among her children. 
She will only regret that they once be- 
longed to her communion, but like 
other dissenters have abandoned it ei- 
ther by an open renunciation of its ar- 
ticles, or a feigned assent to its disci- 
pline and doctrine. Let us inquire if 
such was the fact with respect to the 
great men abovementioned, Was sir 
Isaac Newton a unitarian? Where is 
the evidence, proving it, to be found ? 
‘He adhered outwardly to the com- 
munion of the church of England, 
though he did not believe all its. doc- 
trines,” says Dr. Rees, cyclopeedia, 
art. Newton. ‘* For this,”’ continues he, 
** we have the testimony of his friend 
and co-operator in the mint, Mr. Hop- 
ton Haynes, independently of his own 
writings.” As to Mr. Haynes, his tes- 
timony is flatly contradicted by Dr. 
Johnson, who could have had no suspi- 
cion that sit Isaac inclined to unitari- 
anism, when he asserted, that# ‘‘ New- 
ton set out an infidel, and came to be 
a very firm believer.” Now what 
could Johnson mean by a firm believer, 
but one who believed a the fundamen- 
tal and discriminating doctrines of the 
christian religion, which was then. the 
subject of his conversation? Would 
not his stern and unbending orthodoxy. 


* Life of Johnson, vol. i. p. 354. 
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have recoiled at the idea of evlogizing 
any man’s- faith who denied original 
sin, and the doctrine of atonement by 
the blood of Christ? Instead of term- 
ing him a very firm believer, had he 

suspected hime of unitarianism, woutd 
he not probably have said, as Swift did 
to Bolingbroke, “ Sir, he trifles when 
he turns divine.”’. In the article of his 
dictionary,. relating to Newton, as in 
several others, Dr. Rees. discovers . a 
strong propensity to the unifarian sys- 
tem, and presses great names into its 
service, upon very slight grounds. 
With respect to Newton, this is cer- 
tainly the case; and the reader who 
may not have Rees's. cyclopedia at 
hand, will be pleased with the follow- 
ing remarks annexed to the article, 
which are from the pen, it is believed, 
of that highly respectable divine, the 
well known right reverend bishop in 
Philadelphia.. “It Las often been al- 
leged in print, without the offer of any 
evidence, that sir Isaac Newton was of 
the creed known by the name of unitas 
rian. But in the preceding. article 
there appears what seems to be design- 
ed as a species of evidence. The frst 
branch of it, is, the reported testimony 
of a friend and coadjutor in the. mint. 
Under what circumstances it has been 
handed down, what degree. of weight 
of personal character, and freedotn from 
prejudice, is to be attached to it, to 
counterbalance the presumptive evi- 
dence of sir Isaac’s living and dying 
in the .communion of the church of 
England, the mss editor is not able 
to ascertain from any documents ac- 
cessible to him. . The-other branch of 
evidence rather insinuated, than affirm- 
ed, are the writings of sirIsaac. It is 
surprising that there should so often be 
assumed the fact concerning his writs 


ings, without some quotation from them, 


to the effect. The only work of his, in 
which it is natural to expect a reference 
to the subject, is his observations on 
an prophecies. The editor finds no- 
thing ia this book professedly to the 
effect; but he finds as follows, in the 
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observations On the Apocalypse of St. 
Jobn, part ii, ch..2, . * The beasts and 
elders, therefore, represent the primi- 
tive christians of all nations ; and. the 
worship of true christians. im their 
churches is here-represented under the 
form of worshipping God and the Lamb 
injthe temple: God for his benefaction 
1n creating all things, and the Lamb for 
his benefaction in redeeming us with 
his blood: God, as sitting upon the 
throne, and living for ever; and the 
Lamb, as exalted above all by the me- 
rits of his death.’ ‘ And I heard,’ saith 
John, ‘ the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts and 
the elders: and the numbers of them 
were’ ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands: saying 
with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. . And 
every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and.all that are 
in them, beard I, saying. Blessing, ho- 
nour, glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon: the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, forever andever. And the 
four beasts said Amen. And the four- 
and-twenty elders fell down and wor- 
shipped. him that liveth for ever and 
ever.” ‘ This,’ says sir Isaac, ‘was 
the worship of the primitive christians.’ 
Will unitarians pretend that their wor- 
ship is such?” Truly, as the learned 
and right reverend gentlemen adds, * It 
ought to require good evidence for the 
establishment of a position, that the 
man who wrate the above, was inclined 
to what is callgd uvitarianism ;” was 
inclined to withbold all religious ho- 
raage from Christ, and scout the idea, 
that he redeemed us with his blood. 
But the ambition of this sect is only 
equalled, by its boldness in claiming the 


authority of the illustrious dead, to bol- 


ster upfheir opinions. Not content. . 
with the name of the greatest of philo- 
sophers, they must also grace the list.of 
their adherents by placing on it that of 
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Chillingworth, the most powerful con- 

troversial writer of his age. Chilling- 
worth a unitarian!! As well may 
Magee and bishop Horsley, at some fu- 
ture day, be added to their ranks. Ve- 
ry few words, however, will suffice to 
do away this calumny, and wipe this 
stain from his memory. It appears that 
in some of the first editions of his great 
work, ‘‘ The Religion of Protestants a 
Safe Way to Salvation,” two letters 
said to be written by him were insert- 
ed, which he never intended for publi. 
cation, and which only showed, if, in- 
deed, they were his, that his mind was 
employed at that time in am honest 
and conscientious inquify after truth, 

when he had relinquished the commu- 
nion of the Roman church. The opin- 
ious expressed in these letters could 
have no bearing upon the solemn pro- 
fession, which, with the midst mature 
deliberation, he afterwards made of his 
faith : if they seemed to favour the uni- 
* tarian doctrine, a subsequent and full 
renunciation of them must deprive that 
system of all claim to his authority, 
and convince every candid mind, that, 
upon motives of conscience only, he 
joimed as heartily with the episcopal 
church in discovering the unitarian 
principles, as in condemning the errours 
of the church of Rome. But let him 
speak for himself. “* 1 William Chil- 

lingworth, clerk, M.A. &c. do willingly 
and heartily subscribe all these articles, 
(i.e. the thirty-nine articles) and every 
thing contained in them, and do give 
my consent thereto.” It has been said, 
i know; that he subscribed these as ar- 
ticles of peace rather than of faith, but 
there are no grounds whatever for such 
a supposition, and it is utterly demo- 
lished by Chillingworth himself. - It 


seeins that the author of a book enti- 


tled ** Charity maintained. by Cathe- 
licks,” threatened, in case he should 
publish bis work, to expose his incon- 
stancy in religian, and acquaint the 
world with ‘ his belief respecting the 
trinity, the deity of our Saviour,” &e. 
‘and all this was threatened me,” says 
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he, “ apot a supposition that I was 
answering, Or had a mifid to answer, 
*Chatity Maintained ;? if not, no‘harm 
was done. © To which courteous pre- 
monition,” he. adds, ** as | remember, 
I desired the gentleman who dealt be- 
tween ts, to return ‘this answer, or to 
this effect, that f believed the doctrine 
of the trinity, the deity of our Saviour,” 
&c. See preface to the author of Cha- 
rity Maintained. Again, in a letter to 
a Mr Lewger, after refuting another 
groundless accusation, he says, ‘* Cer- 
tainly this is a far more unreasonable 
errour thanany you can charge me with; 
for let ‘tmie* tell you, the imputing so- 
cinianism* tome (whosoever was the 
author of it) was a wicked and ground- 
less slander.”—-Again, in his fifth ser- 
mon, section 29—“ we all do worthily 
condemn and detest that blasphemous 
heresy of the socinians, who exclude 
the meritorious death and sufferings of 
Christ from having any necessary in- 
fluence into our justification or salva- 
tion, making it of no greater virtue 
than the sufferings of the blessed mar- 
tyrs, who, by their death, set their 
seal and testimony to the truth of the 
gospel, which freely offers forgiveness 
of sins to al} penitent believers,’ &c. 
Much more might be added from the 
writings of this eminent divine, to show 
his abhorrencé of the socinian doctrines. 
lf what has been now said, ‘should fall 
under the notice of their abettors, they 
will probably drop the name of Chil- 
lingworth, when parading the’ lists of 
their brethren in future, and become 
more cautious in adopting the opinions 
of Dr. Rees, which, on the subject of 
the trinity, are always tinged with pre- 
judice, and often with downright mis- 
representation ; for instance, what must 
we think of a writer, who tells us that 
“the creed of the church of England 
admits of three gods im every respect 
equal,”—See art. Horsley. 

As for Dr, Samuel Clarke, although 
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* So should modern unitariazism alwaye 
be called. 



























































































his ideas on the nature of the trinity 
ht. differ from those of his strictly 
x brethren, of whom all, how- 
ever, acknowledge some mysterious 
subordination in the second and third 
divine’ persons, yet, I believe, it would 
be difficult to prove him to have been a 
socinian. Certain it is, that he at one 
time explicitly denied it, and if after- 
warts he appeared to waver on some 
points connected with this mystery, yet 
2 man whose sermons were recom- 
mended by Dr. J ohnson ‘as being “ ful 
lest on the Bp omniras sacrifice ;’ 
(See Bosw. Life.) a man who, to the 
hour of his death, led and joined in 
the services of the episcopal church, 
and of course called at least once every 
week upon “ God the Father, and God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, to 
have mercy upon him ; upon the holy, 
blessed and glorious trinity, three per- 
sons and one God ;” such a man, we 
may safely aver, would have revolted 
at the idea of passing for a unitarian, 
unless indeed he had quieted his con- 
science by the arguments alleged by a 
Dr. Priestley to engage his friend Mr. 
Lindsey to retain his living in the church, 
while he was labouring to undermine 
his belief in her doctrines. Ina word, 
Dr. Clarke was either no socinian, or 
he was a self-condemned hypocrite. 
In the first supposition the unitarians 
have no pretensions to his name; in 
the second they are welcome to it. 

“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Troja eget.” —Virg. 

Orthodox churches require not, need 
not such defenders; they can protect 
themselves without abandoning one ar- 
ticle of their armour; they are armed 
at all points, and ready at all times. 
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For the Gospel Advocate. 


ON THE MEANING OF THE WORDS 
DIOCESE AND PARISH. 


Tue remarks on the Dedham law case, 
in the Gospel Advocate for June, have 
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ted the propriety of laying before 
de veaders of this all the causes 
which led to the mistake made by the 
learned judge, who, without any dis+ 
peragement of his knowledge of com- 
mon or civil law, may well be con- 
sidered as not very extensively versed 
in the cawem law, or in the antiquities: 
and history of the church. If he had 
been, he would not have quoted as an 
authority, a certain Mr. Wise, who is 
probably unknown beyond the pre- 
cincts of Massachusetts, or at most, the 
New England states, instead of refer- 
ring to such writers as Bingham and 
Suicer, whose works are in the hands 
of the learned, in every part of Eu- 
rope, at least among the protestants, 
and every where else where the an- 
tiquities of the christian church are 
— after and regarded. 
he word parish is from the Greek 
wapotxia, a derivative from swrapemtw to 
dwell near another. This was its’ pri- 
mary and proper signification. © But 
afterwards wapoixtw was used to denote 
temporary residence, in opposition to 
yaroixiw, which denoted a permanent 
residence. In this sense it is used in 
the septuagint for the Hebrew m, gar, 
to sojourn. From ‘this it is easy to 
trace the several shades of meaning, by 
which it was applied—to those who 
were not Israelites—to strangers and 
foreigners in general—or to proselytes 
in particular—See Biel's Thesaurus, 
P. tii. 

As this was the common acceptation 
of the term among the HellenistickJews, 
it came to have the same signification 
in the new testament. Luke xxiv. 18. 
‘Art thou only a stranger (eb pdvos 
mapornsis) in Jerusalem,” wc. 1 Pet. 
ii. 11. “ Dearly beloved, I beseech 
you as strangersand pilgrims, (wapornss 
xa apes ere) abstain,” &c. Com- 
pare | Pet. i. 1. Heb. xi. 13, Ephes. 
ii. 19. Acts vi 6. 29.—Acts xiii: 17. 
When they dwelt as strangers in the 
land: of Egypt, (& TH wapomin by yh 
Aiyérr) literally, in their sojournment 
in the land of Egypt. 
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_ "Phe church of Israel were strangers: 

and foreigners in Egypt, and in their 
passage through the wilderness to the 
land of Canaan, the land of promise. 
The spiritual Israel, the christian church, 
are strangers and foreigners, passing 
through the wilderness of this world 
towards the heavenly Canaan, the pro- 
mised land of rest and» glory. The 
term strangers, was,in this figurative 
sense, applied to christians, -because 
they, to use the language with which 
St. Paul describes the faith of the pa- 
triarchs, sopourned in the land of pro- 
mise, as in a strange country, loeking 
for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God, and 
confessing that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth.—Heb. xi. 9, 10, 
13 


Such then. became the constant lan- 
guage of the church ; and in allusion 
to the. transitory nature of human ex- 
istence, and the hopes and expectations 
of ‘ta better country, that is, a hea- 
venly,” we find Clement, the com- 

ion of St. Paul, and one of _ the 
earliest bishops of Rome, thus com- 
mencing his first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans: .‘* The chureh of God which 
sojourneth (4 mapoixesew) at Rome, to 
the church of God which sojourneth (+9 
wapoixourn) at Corinth.” If the chris- 
tians dwelling at Rome. and Corinth, 
Were mapeixe:, sojourners, then Rome 
and Corinth were sapexias, places of 
sojournment, ‘The several cities with 
their suburbs, or the villages dependent 
upon them, were wapomias, parochia, 
places of sojournment, or. parishes in 
the ancient acceptation of the term. 
‘** The ancient name of an episcopal 
diocese,” says Bingham, ‘for three 
hundred years, is commonly wapeimia, 
which unwary. readers mistake for a 
parish church, or single congregation : 
whereas, as learned men have right- 
ly observed,, it signified then, not the 
places or habiiations near a church, 
but. the towns or villages near a 
city, which, togetber with the city, 
was the bishop's wapeti/x, or as we now 
call it, his diecese, the bounds of his 


. 


ordinary care and jurisdiction... That 
thus it was, appears evidently. from. 
this, that the largest dioceses, ‘such as . 
those. of Rome, Antioch, and. Alex- 
anéria,. which had many_ particular 
churches in them, were called by the 
same name, as the reader may find a 
hundred passages in Eusebius—{lib. 1. 
c. 1, lib. 2. c. 24.) where he uses the 
word waposxia, when he speaks of those 
large and populous cities, which ~ had 
many particular churches im them. 
The city of Alexandria, in the time of 
Alexander and Athanasius, was divided 
into several districts, called Laura, in 
every one of which there was a church, 
with a presbyter fixed upon it. And 
yet all these were but one wapaixia, as 
Alexander calls it in his circular epis- 
tle (ap. Socrat. lib. 1, c. 6.) against 
Arius. The reader may see the word 
so used by Epiphanius (Ep. ad Joh. 
Hierosol.) St. Jerom (Hieron. Ep. 53 
ad Ripar.) the councils of Antioch, 
Ancyra, and many others in after ages, 
when it is certain episcopal dioceses 
were something larger than parish 
churches, as those are taken to signify 
single cengregations. So that nothing 
can be plainer than the ‘use of the word 
wapeixia, (parochia) for a diocese to 
the fourth century. 

** Another . thing that imposes upon 
men in this matter, is the ambiguity of 
the names, rpoacrea and suburbia, the 
suburbs of a city; which, in the mo- 
dern acceptation, signifies no more than 
the houses or habitations next adjoin- 
ing, without the walls of a city ;. but 


-anciently it denoted all the towns or 


villages, which lay round the city, in a 
certain district, which were therefore 
reckoned as belonging to that city, 
though many times at several miles dis- 
tance from it.. Thus Canopus was 
twelve miles distant from Alexandria, 
and yet in the acts of the council of 
Chalcedon, we find it called, by one 
Athanasius, the wpeagesr, or suburbs of 
that city. So Sozomen cails Daphne 
the suburbs of Antioch, though it. was 
forty furlongs, or five miles distance 
from it. And Pancirel notes of the 
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famous suburbs of Constantinople, called 
163ou07, or Septimum, that it was so de- 
nominated from its being seven miles 
off from the city at first, though after- 
ward, by the strange growth and wh- 
crease of that city, it came to be reck- 
oned a more immediate part of it. So 
there was, in the suburbs of Carthage, 
a place called Decimum, ‘because it 
was ten miles distant from the city, as 
Procopius informs us. 

* Now in all such suburbs.as these, 
there were particular assemblies, dis- 
tinct from those of the city churches ; 
as appears from what Eusebius (lib. 7. 
c. 11.) observes out of the -epistle of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who says, 
when he was banished to Colluthion, a 
place in the region of Mareotes, that 
he should still. hold particular assem- 
blies, as they were used to do in those 
suburbs that were something more re- 
mote irom the city. So that these an- 
cient words wapemsa and mpodsteta,when 
taken in their true ancient and primi- 
tive sense, do not make a bishop's dio- 
cese to be only a single parish in the 
modern sense, but 2 city with all the 
towns or villages within the segion or 
district, to which the city magistrate 
extended his jurisdiction. For that, 
Jusiellus has showed out of good au- 
thors, is the difference between 225 
and xem, a city and a village; a city 
is a place that is governed by a ma- 
gistracy and laws/of its own, and exer- 
cises authority over the region or terri- 
tory that lies about it: but a village is 
a dependent only on acity, and has 
no magistrates of its. own, but such 
as belong to the. city, whereof it is 
a dependent. According to’ which 
notion an episcopal church was ge- 
nerally a city and a whole region, of 
the very same extent with the power 
of the civil magistrate, whose bounds 
for the most part were the bounds of 
the bishop’s diocese ; though the rule 
was not so universal, ‘but that it admit- 
ted of some particular exceptions. And 
from hence it will appear, that though 
there was great difference in the extent 
of dioceses, as there was in city regions 
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and districts, and many ofahem were 
but small in comparison of others; yet 
they were generally so large as to ad- 
mit both of @ bishop and a presbytery 
in the city church, and presbytets and 
deacons in the country regigps.”— 
Bingham. Antiq- of the Christ. Church. 
book ix. chap. ii. sec. 1.3. 
‘To the same purpose Suicer oberves : 

‘* Nomen igitur@ape:nia non solim de 
ecclesia pareciana accipiebatur, sed 
etiam de diccesana totius civitd#ts.”’ 
The noun wapeixia was taken in the 
sense not only of a parish church, but 
also of the diocesan church of the whole 
city. And again: * Ubicuaque in 
canonibus Grecis quatuor conciliorum 
cgcumenicorum et aliorum sormdy vox 
wapeiuie Occurrit, et apud patres etiam, 
nunquam feré alio sensu accipi debet, 
quam pro ecclesia civitatis que uni 
episcopo attributa est regenda,”— 
Wheresoever the word wrapoinia oceurs in 
the Greek canons of the four general 
and other local counciis, and also in 
the writings of the fathers, it should 
scurcely ever be ‘understood tm any 
other sense than that of the church of a 
city, connected with and governed by 
one bishop. The word diocese, he 
further observes, was then used to de- 
note a much larger territory, compre- 
hending whole proviaces ; but a parish 
was the church of one city, obedient 
to one bishop, and comprehending the 
whole multitude of believers in that 
city, or civick territory. 

But while the word parish, among the 
Greeks, meant the diocese of a bishop, 
because the tvord diocese was rarely used 
by them excepting in the sense of an 
ecclesiastical or civil government of se- 
veral provinces ;- among ‘the Latins, or 
in the western church, a parrsh meant a 
particular church (Basilicam particula. 
rem) over which one presbyter presid- 
ed, in which the sacraments were ad- 
ministered, and the people instructed by 
sermons, while the whole ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction (civitatem ecelesiasticam) 
consisting of many parishes, in the Latin 
sense of the word, was called a diocese. 
Since, therefore, the word church, when 
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taken absolutely, signified the same as 
diecesis among the Latins, and wapoimia 
among the Greeks, comprehending the 
whole population of one: city and. its 
dependencies, (omnem unius civitatis 
plebem) the words czvitas, ecclesia and 
plebs, were regarded as synonymous, 
and the bishop was called indifferently, 
the bishop of the city of Rome, the 
bishop of the church of Rome, or the 
bishop of the Roman people. See 
Suiceri Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus. Am- 
stel. 1728. fol. vol. 2. col. 698, 599. 

The word diocese (@sesxgois) accord- 
ing to the same writer, meant originally 
nothing else than administration or 
government; and hence the Greeks 
anciently called by that name, every 
district or province in which a presi- 
dent, or pretor, was accustomed to 
hold courts and administer justice.— 
See Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 432, where 
speaking of Phrygia and other regions 
of Asia, he says, ** It contributed not a 
little to this confusion, that the Romans 
did not divide them according to na- 
tions, but arranged the dioceses, in 
which the courts were held and justice 
was administered, after another man- 
ner.”’ The term was used by Cicero 
in the same sense. Epist. ad Famil. 
lib. xiii. ep. 67 ad Servilium, ‘* Ex pro- 
vincia mea Ciliciensi, cui scis rps 
Stony veig Asiaticas attributas fuisse, nuilo 
sum familiarius,’’ &c. _In my province 
of Cilicia, to which you know three 
Asiatick. dioceses have been annexed, 
there is no one, &c. So lib. iii. ep. 
8. ad Appium Pulchrum, Opera. Ed. 
Ernesti. vol. iv. p. 66 & 426. 

When the empire was divided by 
Constantine, the word diocese was 
used jn a more extensive sense, denot- 
ing no longer a single province, but a 
number of provinces united. Thus, 
under the pretorian prefecture of the 
east, were five dioceses, the Eastern, 
the Egyptian, the Asian, the Pontick,and 
the Thracian. The Eastern diocese con- 
tained fifteen provinces ; that of Egypt, 
six ;,the Asian, ten ; the Pontick, ten ; 
afd that of Thrace, six. This political 
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division of the Roman empire was af- 
terwards adopted in the church, Thus 
in canon Il. of the Council of Constan- 
tinople, it is provided, that the bishops 
of the Asian diocese shall regulate thé 
affairs of that diocese only. And so those 
of Pontus and ‘Thrace. In‘ an eccle- 
siastical sense, a diocese embraced 
several provinces, (erapzias,) and each 
province, several parishés (wapoixiag.) 
Among the Greeks, after the time 
of Constantine, a diocese was govern- 
ed by a patriarch ; a province, by an 


archbishop or metropolitan ; and a 


rish, by a bishop. See Suiceri The- 
saurus ut sup. vol, i. col. 919, 920. See 
also Bingham ut sup. book ix. chapters 2, 
3,4, 5,6,7&8. The reader will find 
the same stated very largely in Slater’s 
Answer to sir Peter King, Dr. Maurice’s 
Defence of Diocesan Episcopacy, Stil- 
lingfleet on the Unreasonableness of 
Separation, P. iii. Bishop Skinner's 
Answer to Dr. Campbell, and Dr. Bow- 
deu’s Letters to Dr. Miller. It seemed 
best, however, to refer to writers whose 
works are not in a controversial form, 
and who, deriving their materials en- 
tirely from original authorities, enable 
the student to go at once to the fountain 
head.  Suicer also, being a foreign 
protestant, may be looked upon, by our 
congregational brethren, as a more dis+ 
interested witness. 

It will be seen, then, that among the 
Greeks, the words diocese and parish, 
were used in a very different sense from 
that, in which the same terms were used 
by the Latins. ‘The word diocese was 
used by the latter, according to the an- 
cient civil signification, which it had 
when it was introduced into their lan- 
guage. It was therefore completely sy- 
nonymous with what the Greeks meant 
by wapoimia, a city with its dependent ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of one bish- 
op; while the word parecia, was adopt- 
ed by the Latins, to signify only a single 
congregation, under one presbyter. 

The reformation taking place in the 
Latin church, it was a matter of course, 
that the language employed by the 
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reformers, should be that to which they 
had been accustomed. But upon the 
revival of learning, many who under- 
took to read the Greek fathers, not 
being aware of the different acceptation 
of the same terms inthe two languages, 
were led to form erroneous conclusions. 
On the continent, most of the bishops 
adhered to the errours of Rome, em- 
ployed all their power to uphold the 
doctrines and pretensions of the papacy, 
and refused to ordain any persons to 
sacred offices, who were opposed to the 
existing corruptions. Hence the re- 
formers were led to reject their authori- 
ty, but supposing some ordination ne- 
cessary, they assumed, on the plea of 
necessity, the office of conferring orders 
themselves... What was at first assumed, 
as a measure of necessity, was after- 
wards defended as aright. Finding in 
the new testament the word bishop 
tised as synonymous with. presbyter, 
they inferred that bishops and presby. 
ters, in the modern acceptation of the 
terms, were equal in order, and were in 
fact only different names of the same 
office. Having adopted this bypothe- 
sis, which rested entirely on the as- 
sumption, that the modern and the 
ancient use of these words, was the 
same, they were prepared to have their 
system corroborated, by finding in the 
Greek fathers, and in the early eccle- 
siastical historians, the jurisdiction of 
a bishop designated by the same title, 
which they had been accustomed ty 
understand as denoting only the inferiour 
jurisdiction of a presbyter. Thus it is 
that one errour becomes the parent of 
a multitude, and when the passions are 
ence enlisted in their defence, it be- 
comes extremely <iflicult to turn back 
agaim tothe simple, and consistent, and 
perspicuous language of truth. 

If professed theologians were thus 
led astray, M is not to be wondered at, 
that laymen, whose occupations admit 
only of a superficial acquatntance with 
ecclesiastical antiquities, should fall into 
the same errour; more especially, when 
they take their opinions upon trust from 
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such writers as Mr, Wise. The learn- 
ed judge, who gave the decision of the 
court, in the Dedham case, will not 
therefore, it is to be hoped, consider jt 
as arrogant or disrespectful, if it be said 
of him, that, when he attempted to talk 
about primitive bishops, and the extent 
of an ancient diocese, he was not at 
home. The whole congregational sys- 
tem is founded upon the mistaken in- 
ference, that certain words were an- 
ciently used in the samé sense in which 
they are used now. If he ‘will con- 
descend to undergo the same labour in 
examining the constitution of the chris- 
tian church, and the sense of ‘her 
writers, to which he has been accts- 
tomed, in the acquisition of legal know- 
ledge; and if he will bring to the 
employment, that candour and impar- 
tiality, in the investigation of evidence, 
which he has doubtless displayed on 
other subjects, he will not only con- 
tribute greatly to the repose and com. 
fort of his own mind, but will alse 
greatly increase the satisfaction of every 
lover of PRIMITIVE ANTIQUITY. 


a 
For the Gospel Advocate. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE “ DISsEN- 
TERS’ MARRIAGES,” IN THE EDINBURGB 
REVIEW. 

In the sixty-ninth number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, there is an article on 
the subject of dissenters’ marriages, 
which it seems proper to notice, as 
that work is widely circulated in this 
country, and some paragraphs of the 
amicle in question have been published 
with approbation in one of the: Boston 
newspapers. 

By the marriage act of 26 Geo. II. 
c. 33. (A. D. 1753,) it was enacted, 
that the marriage ceremony must be 
performed by a regular clergyman oi 
the church of England, and according 
to the form set forth in. the book oi 
common prayer, and no exception was 
made but in favour of Jews and qua- 
kers. It is most probable, that the 
reason. of this exception was not, as fhe 
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reviewer invidiously insinuates, because 
the parliament which enacted it meant 
to give greater advantages to infidels 
than to partial believers and because 
the government was wearied out by 
the inflexible opposition of tie quakers ; 
but because at that time the act was 
not considered as imposing a burden 
en the consciences of any other mem- 
hers of the community. The dissenters 
in general were considered as agree- 
ing to the doctrinal articles of the 
church of England, and there were no 
ceremonies Or expressions in the mar- 
riage service to which any strong ob 

jections had been made. The object 
of the. government probably was to 
provide “for the better regulation of 
marriages, with a view to the civil pur- 
poses of ascertaining the legitimacy of 
cgscent and inheritance ; and indeed 
this is afterwards admitted in the re- 
view on the testimony of: the dissenters 
themselves. 

It is not the intention, however, of 
these remarks, to enter into a defence 
of measures adopted by British states- 
men from motives of policy, with 
which religion or the clergy had noth- 
ing todo. Undoubtedly the act as it 
now stands is a hardship upon the dis- 
senters from which they ought to, and it 
is to be hoped will, be relieved, by an 
enlightened government. Surely mea- 
sures may be taken for permitting each 
denomination to solemnize the marri- 
ages of its own members, under such re- 
strictions as are necessary for the well- 
being of the commonwealth. Sut the 
Edinburgh reviewers are inexcusable for 
attempting to create an odium against 
ihe government and church of England, 
grounded entirely oa theirown surmises. 
A case has occurred in this common- 
wealth, equally hard, if not harder. 
It was not till the® present yeay that 
persons of any other denomination 
than congregationalists living in a town 
(in Massachuselts) where there was no 
society or parish of their own per- 
suasion, could have the satisfaction of 
being married by a minigicr of their 
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own denomination. They were ob- 
liged to apply to the congregational 
minister ; and instances have occurred, 
in the case of episcopalians, in which a 
church clergyman has read. the service, 
and a congregational minister has been 
called in to pronounce the parties man 
and wife, according to the provisions 
of the law. Here was a hardship, the 
more mortifying and degrading, because 
the episcopalian looks upon marriage 


*as a divine institution, and thinks it 


proper that none should perform any 
ministerial functions but those who are 
episcopally ordained. But because 
this hardship existed, would it have 
been right to ascribe it to the intoler- 
ance of congregationalism ? Certainly 
not. The law was probably made for 
the security of civil society, and it 
became oppressive from the change of 
circumstances. The mément the sub- 
ject was laid before the legislature, 
they saw and removed the evil. 

Wheu the act in question was made 
in England, the dissenters were in 
genera! urthodox.; since that time, the 
bodies known under the name of pro- 
testant dissenters have very generally 
assumed the different shades of hetero- 
doxy from the high arian, down to the 
unitarian, or disciples of Priestley 
and Belsham. Whatever we may” 
think of their principles, we are to do 
them the justice of believing them 
sincere ; and sincerity even in the 
most dangerous errours ought to be res- 
pected by the government. No man 
who disbelieves the trinity ought to be 
compelled to profess bis belief of it, in 
order to enjoy the common rights and 
privileges of social life. 

But here a question arises, which 
perhaps will surprise those who clamour 
so much about the hardship imposed on 
them by the marriage service of the 
church.of England. it is, whether by 
this very clamour they do not virtually 
acknowledge that the doctrine of the 
trinity is a doctrine of the scriptures. 

‘‘he reviewers relate the following 
as the account given by Mr. Dillon, a 
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unitarian minister, of his own marriage. 
** At the time appointed,” says he “a 
protest having been drawn out and sign. 
ed by my intended wife and myself, just 
before what is called the service began, 
I put it into his (the clergyman’s) hands, 
saying ‘we deliver tus as our protest 
against the religious part of the marrt. 
age ceremony,’ or to that effect. He took 
it, and, requesting that no iurther inter- 
ruption might be made, went on; but 
little difficulty arose tili I was bid to re- 
peat the words, ‘In the name « of the Fat 
Sriuilthe the Son, and of the H oly Ghost. 
Here, of course, 1 paused—and, after a 
moment, told him that, as conscientious 
ly disbelievigg the doctrine of the trini- 
ty, 1 could not repeat these last words. 
He expostulated—said he was only the 
servant of the law, and that we must 
say these words or the marriage would 
be incomplete. I appealed to him, as 
one professing religion, and standing in 
what he thought a sacred place, whether 
he ought to call upon us to join in what, 
to us, was falsehood or blasphemy. 
The same answer asbefore. At length, 


finding resistance here vain, (though 


the point had been conceded to one of 
my friends by another parson,) I spoke 
to this effect: ‘In the name of the 
Father, and (dut protesting against it) 
of the Son, and (out protesting against 
it) of the Holy Ghost.” When the 
priest afterwards repeated the same 
words, (* in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’) 
the whole party turned away from the 
altar. The minister, in this instance, did 
not press us to kneel, and waved most 
of the prayers which follow. Indeed we 
contend, that, after he has * pronounced 
the parties to be man and wife,’ the mar- 
riage must be, to all intents and par- 
poses, complete, and every thing which 
follows may and should be omitted.” 

It appears from this aceount, that, in 
the judgment of Mr. Dillon, a unitarian 
minister, to repeat the words ‘* in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost” could not be 
dene by one conscientiously disbeliev- 
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ing the doctrine of the trinity ; that 
these words could not be joined in by 
such persons, because to them they 
were. falsehood ‘or blasphemy ; that 
if repeated, the clauses, ** of the Son,” 
and ‘tof the Holy Ghost,” must be 
formally protested against ; and that 
they could not even hear another pro- 
nounce them, without turning away 
from what is subsequently called by 
Mr. Dillon an * idolatrous altar.” 

Now, in the solemn commission given 
by our Saviour to his apostles, Matt. 
xxvill. 18, 19, he said to them, ** All 
power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” In the marriage service, 
the man is required to say to the 
woman, ** With this ring I thee wed, 
and-with all my woridiy goods I thee 
endow: In the name of the Father and 
of the Son, and of “the oly Ghost. 
Amen.” Afierwards the minister pro- 
nounces ‘* that they are man end wile: 
In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
In both cases the words are precisely 
those which our Saviour prescribed to 
be used in administering baptism. Yet 
according to Mr. Dillon, he who con- 
scientiously disbelieves the doctrine of 
the trinity, cannot repeat them ; to him, 
they are falsehood and blasphemy ; and 
when he hears them, he must turn away 
from the idolatrous altar. Does not 
all this outcry then against the mar- 
riage service, amount to a fair acknow- 
ledgment that the words of our Saviour’s 
commission do imply the dagtrine of 
the trinity ? And are they not reduced 
fairly to the following dilemma: If to 
baptize in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is 
not an acknowledgment of the trinity, 
then to wed in the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
is not such an acknowledgment. and 
consequently eannot be inconsistent 
with the conseience of one who dis- 
believes the trinity. Andon the other 
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hand, if to wed in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost is. an acknowledgment of the 
trinity, and as such, falsehood and 
blasphemy, then to baptize in the 
name of ,the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, is equally an 
acknowledgment of the trinity. and the 
upitarian must condemn our Saviour of 
prescribing blasphemy and falsehood, 
or he must acknowledge that he has 
been under a fatal delusion. 


— i 


REVIEW OF BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS. 


Sermons on the publick means of grace 3 
the fasts and festivals of the church ; 
on scripture characters, and various 
practical subjects. By the late right 
reverend Theodore Dehon, p. pv. Rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s church, Charles- 
ton; and Bishop ot the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
South Carolina. In two vols. 8vo. 
Charleston : 1821. 


There are few men who have exhi- 
bited so many excellences united in 
one character as the lamented author 
of the sermons which we are now de- 
sirous of introducing to the attention of 
our readers. Asa christian, his piety, 
prudence, and purity of manners and 
conversation; as a divine, his sound 
judgment, accurate knowledge and ex- 
tensive learning; as a_ preacher, his 
gravity, sincevity of manner, and pa- 
thetick eloquence ; as a parish priest, bis 
fidelity, self denial, and unwearied dili- 
gence; as a bishop, his meekness, and 
at the same time, his primitive disci- 
pline, bis ardent attachment to the 
church, and his, unbending firmness 
whenever he considered her interests as 
at stake ;—are qualities which must en- 
dear his memory to all who knew him, 
and. create inevery mind a feeling of 
sadness that so bright a vision should 
have been so transient. 

The bishop departed this life, Aygust 
6, 1817, after an illness of six days, 


having taken the fever which was 
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peculiarly mortal that. season, during 
his attendance upon parochial duties. 
He shad been the rector of St. Michael’s 
church about seven years, and five had 
not elapsed since bis elevation to the 
episcopate ;, yet, in that short time, bis 
labours had wrought.a very great change 
in the condition \of his diocese, and he 
had succeeded in producing a very 
ardent zeal for the primitive and apos- 
tolick characteristicks of the church, not 
only witheut giving offence ta those © 
who had separated from her communion, 
but also with the undiminished pos- 
session of their esteem and affection for 
his private virtues. Of this there were 
testimonies at his interment, which 
the claims of custom did not extort, 
and which must therefore be consider- 
ed as a free and voluntary. tribute to 
his memory. The German en 
bung their church in black. Many per- 
sons of both sexes in: his diocese cover- 
ed themselves with the same garb of 
mourning. ‘The bible society, in which 
various donominations were united, 
published resolutions expressive of 
their deep sorrow and sincere respect 
and regard. And the standing com- 
mittee of his diocese commended the 
church, as under a most heavy bereave- 
ment, to the prayers of all the bishops, 
and of the.clergy and laity in general. 

It is not our intention to give a skeich 
of the life of bishop Dehon. That 
must be reserved for those who have 
more ample materials, and who enjoy- 
ed a more intimate acquaintance with 
him than it was our good fortune to pos- 
sess. But we wish to make our rea- 
ders acquainted with some traits of his - 
character, which wiil serve to interest 
them more strongly in the perusal of his 
writings; and we cannot do it better 
than in the words of Dr. Gadsden, 
whose sermon delivered on- the occa- 
sion of his death, exhibits, we think, a 
model ofthat artless and pathetick elo- 
quence of grief which comes warm 
from the heart, which derives a. me- 
Jancholy pleasure from contemplating 
the virtues of its objects and ‘which 
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vents itself in language totally unstudi- 
ed, with.an elegance resulting more 
from previous habit thaa from ‘pre- 
sent care. 

** On the last day of bis life, our de- 
parted: bishop was asked, ‘on what 
promise of God do you, now rest? 
and. he replied, “ Be thou faithful un- 
to death, and.I will give thee a crown 
of life."* He said a second time ‘thee’ 
with emphasis, and added, ‘ THeRe 
YOU HAVE IT ALL, THE PROMISE AND 
THE CONDITION.’ ¢ 

“‘He had the greatest confidence 
in PRAYER, particularily in soctaL 
PRAYER; and would. quote. that pro- 
inise, ‘Jf two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they 
shali ask, at shall be done for them of 
my Father;who is in heaven.’ Before, 
almost, every undertaking—the writ. 
ing of a sermon, the commencing of 
a journey, attendance on a society, and 
a visit of business—he whould have 
recourse tO PRAYER. 

“He had for seven years, the sole 
charge of the large congregation of St. 
Michael’s church. He wished the 
funds of the church to accumulate, so 
that his successor might have an as- 
sistant ; but he was unwilling that they 
chould be impaired for his accommo- 
dation. His Jabours here were very 
gteat. On the Lord's day, he has been 
engaged in his duties, with little inter- 
mission, for nine or ten hours. He has 
held morning service, administered. the 
communion, asd immediately gone to 
a sick chamber—come thence to af- 
ternoon service, and returning to the 
sick person, remained with: him until 
nine o'clock at sight. How often was 
he seen at the altar with a body ready 
to sink, supported by the vigour of an 
intense deyotion ' In his sermons, he 
constantly presented to his bearers 
+ Jesus Chriet, and him crucified.’ His 
Aret sermon was from the text, ‘J am 





* Rev. iv 10. This was the text witch 
tie preacher selected for the occasion, and 
2i@ wor dsnow quoted form the commence- 
mient of Biv exordinum. 

‘ 
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not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
and his last from these words, ‘ We are 
completein jum.’ He loved to dwell 
on the nature of the ordinances, on the 
characters of the saints commemorated 
by the church ; and on the excellence 
ef the liturgy* so as to induce his peo- 
ple to value rgaver and the reading of 
the scriptures more, and sermons less. 
He thought that the best preaching was 
that of inspired men, and of our Lord 
himself, contained in the lessons read 
in the daily service. He considered 
the Lord’s supper a great means of in- 
creasing the faithful, and would have 
wished to have it administered every 
Sunday ; and when he became bishop, 
he advised the clergy in their visits to 
the vacant parishes every time tq ‘ set up 
the altar.’ He thought that in general, 
more good was to be expected-from pub- 
liek prayer, the administration of the sac- 
raments, catechising and the visits of the 
clergy, than from preaching ; and that 
too many camé to church to hear, 
not to pray—to gratify taste and curiosi- 
ty, rather than to humble themselves be- 
fore God. He believed that they who 
came to church from incorrect motives, 
might be induced, in time,to <ctend 
from right motives, and would oc- 
casiopally allure such persons with a 
feast of fancy} which showed his 
powers in this way. In his etyle he 
preferred the persuasive to the vehe- 
ment manner; and resembled bishep 
Hoaxe, and St. Jonn, (his favourite 
apestle) rather than Horsiey, or the 
apostles Perer and Pavut. His der 
livery was slow, partly from choice, 


“ # A discourse of his witb this title, was 
published at the request of the sociely for the 
advancement of christianity in Pennsylvania, 
by whom it is now circulated as one of the 
best tracts on that subject. His discourses 
on CONFIRMATION are, probably, the most 
complete vindication of thet ordinance, to be 
found in,apy work ” 


“+ This remark will naturally revive a re- 
collection of his. sermons from the texts, 
‘ There was a garden and in at a sepulchre.’ 
©O that I had the wings of a@ove, for they 
amid I fy awny and be at rest.” 
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for he remembered the precept, ‘ Be 
not rash with thy mouth, and let not 
thine, heart be’ hasty to utter ony thing 
before God.’ In prayer he was en- 
gaged heart and mind, and’ succeed- 
ed, to a very great degree, in losing 
sight of the objects around him. kn 
the offices of baptism ‘and the Lord’s. 
supper, his whole deportment was most 
solemn and affecting. In catechising 
the’ little children he had particular 
pleasure, and was so interesting that 
their parents liked to be present,” In 
the chamber of sickness and affliction 
he was often seen, and always a most 
welcome visitor.* In the day of trouble, 
strangers and the members of other 
congregations sought, with avidity, his 
gounsel and consolation. He visited 
the people of his charge not as ofter 
as he and they wished, but as often as 
his more important duties would per- 
mit. If in this matter he made any 
distinction, it was in favour of those 
famities in humble life. He was a 
most patient instructer of the illiterate 
Africans. He had them’at his house 
frequently while they were preparing 
for baptism, and his success in this of- 
fice, so entirely new to bim, was truly 
surprising. With his brethren of the 
elergy, he had now attained the in- 
fluence of a bishop. If there was any 
difference of opinion on etciesiastical 
affairs, they were led to serious des 
liberation, and this usually terminated 
ina conviction that he was right and 
they were wrong. Under his influence 
* the protestant episcopal society, for the 
advancement of christianity in South 
Carolina’ was organized and attained 
unrivalled prosperity ; the harmony of 
our staie conveniion, too long inter- 
rupted, was happily restered; and a 


general disposition produced in the - 


“* It hed been a custom among the pious in 
our community, on the death of a friend to 
seclude themselves. ¢ven. from. the publick 
services of the church, but he succeeded, to 
a great extentim recommending the better 
éxample of Davin, who under the loss of 
his child went te the tempie for conselation.” 
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minds of both the clergy and the laity, 
to adhere strictly to the* rule¥ of ‘our 
excellent church, particularly in rela- 
tion to baptism, and to the observance 
of the festivals. I repeat, these im- 
portant measures were effected, before 
he was elected bishop, by the influence 
of his kind and sensible expostulations: 

“In the year 1812, the convention, 
by a unanimous vote, elected him our 
bishop. Into the views of the pious, 
in relation to the necessity of this of- 
ficer, he bed heartily entered, but he 
had sincerely hoped that the choice 
would not fall on himself. This was 
probably the most anxious moment of 
his life. In accepting, said he, there 
is much responsibility incurred, but 
there is perhaps as much in declining. 
He was accustomed to look at both 
sides of every question. He put out 
of view every consideration but the 
church. He saw that this\office would 
locate him in this state, whereas, if his 
health should be established, he might 
return to his native country and neat 
relations. He saw the labours, the 
privations, the anxieties; and the’ mis~- 
conceptions to’ whi¢h he would be ex- 
posed in the exercise ofthis office, so 
little known in ourcountry. He saw, 
that it would take him fromthe sphere, 
endeared to him by natural mclination, 
by early association and habit, and 
place him on an elevation aillicting te 
his difidence—for to him/as te Anpi- 
son, honours were burdens. He ielt,. 
above ali, a most humbie conviction o£ 
his own imperiection, and insufficiency 
in himself, for a station of such high 
trust. He devoted much time te 
prayer. Tle read: with particular at 


tention, in the ¢, ist/es:to Timotuy and 


Titus, the qualifications of a bishop: 


“* Be was strict ia his compliance with the 
rubrieks and canons 6f the churth; in obedi- 
ence te his solemn ordination vows; and he 
thought also, that these regulations contained, 
in zeneral, the collected wisdom of the pious 
in meny ages, and that the unity and peace of 
the church were eadapgered by a deviation 
from theen,”? 
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He frankly stated his difficulties to his 
brethrefi of the clergy. ‘They entreat- 
ed -bim to accept, and declared their 
impression—that Providence seemed 
to make it his duty. He formed, at 
this time, two resolutions, should he 
come into the office of, bishop, that it 
should never be to him a source of 
emofument, and that he-would en- 
deavour to be more condescending than 
ever—as he expressed it—‘ THE sER- 
van? OF att.’ He committed to a 
paper (which has been ciscovered 
since his decease) the toliowing ob- 
servations :=-‘It having pleased al- 
mighty God to permit me to be called 
to the office of a bishop"in bis church, 
I ought to be humbled to the dust, by 
the sense of my unworthiness; and 
penetrated with gratitude, Jove, and 
fear, for this undeserved distinction. — 
Lord ! what am I, or what is my father’s 
house, that thou shouldest bring me to 
this honour in thy service ? 

“*] have examined my past life. 
0! how little dol find, with which 
to be satisfied—how much to con. 
demn! ‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.”” Would men inspect themselves 
closely by the light of God’s word, how 
little cause would they find in them- 
selves for self-complacency. Alas, my 
best services have been alloyed with 
too much selfishness; and conscience 
accuses me with many sins. Never 
have I felt myself so poor and needy 
—so culpable and wretched—so much 
a subject for mercy, rather than favour. 
* Lord, what is man that thou art mind- 
ul of him, or the son .of man that thou 
so regardest him.” At times! have 
felt as if 1 would give worlds, if I had 
them, could I but go spotless into the 
affice whereunto I have been permitted 
to be called. Perhaps there is some- 
thing of pride and self-love in this. 
There is none good but one. All 





whom he has employed, from among 
men, have been sinners. In bim alone 
can there be any 
must be all glory. 
cuted, and Perrr, who denice 


agg Paha him 
AuL, who perse- 
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were employed.as apostles by him, 
and their conversion, has scarcely 
done less than their labours for his 
cause. [ hope God has presented 
me with this most humbling view of 
myself, that | may perceive fully, at 
my entrance on my office, that if I 
stand at all, it must be in the wortbi- 
ness of Curist—that in me there is no 
good thing -to give me authority, 
power, complacency, or confidence— 
that I must acT BY HIS AUTHORITY AND 
power ; be a dependant of his; and 
owe every thing to him ;—especially, 
that | may know and feel, the absolute 
Necessiry—the amazing exrent—the 
obliging POWER OF HIS MERCY IN 
Curis Jesus, and so HAVE A FULLER 





SENSE OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
TREASURE INTRUSTED TO mE. My 
best delight has been in his law. My 


fondest joy * * * * *,’ 

** This abrupt termination shows 
that we have here only a fragment.” 

‘‘In his visitations, he never lost 
sight of his proper business. In_ the 
social circle,the arrairs of the cHurncy 
were made the subject ot conversation ; 
introduced by him, and continued as 
long as there was any prospect of doing 
good, In the vacant parishes, the can- 
didates for the ordinances were often 
privately instructed by himself; and 
he would go many miles out of his 
way to visit the CHRISTIAN INQUIRER 
—the sick and the arriicrep, who 
had no minister of their own. His 
duties to his large congregation would 
not permit his absence for any length 
of time ; many of the parishes were 
remote from his residence, and his 
episcopal visits were necessarily made 
during six months of the year, as. in 
the summer, the planters usually leave 
their home: His journeys, therefore, 
occasioned much exposure and fatigue. 
He sometimes travelled beyond mid- 
night ; and, after holding service in 
one church, has had to hasten to an- 
other at a distance, without any of 
that refreshment which a grateful peo- 
ple wished tobestow. He succeeded, 
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under the prving BLEssINe, in his en- 
deavours to revive the worship of the 
church in several parishes, where it 
had long been neglected; and to _es- 
tablish it in some places, where it had 
never been known.” 

** His illness was too severe to) ad- 
mit much conversation. But the great- 
est suflerings could not disturb the 
serenity of his mind. To his attend- 
ants he was uniformly kind. Having 
made a sudden exclamation from pain, 
be immediately observed, ‘po Not 
supros* THAT I mursmor;’ and, to 
calm the bosom of affection, he re- 
ferred to that passage of scripture, ‘ Be 
still and know thatl am God,’ The 
33d chapter of Jos having been read 
to him, he remarked, ‘J do not know 
whether, (as Jos expresses it) my flesh 
will ever again be fresher than a child’s ; 
but tuis | know, | am sust wHere | 
WOULD BE, IN THE HANDS OF GOD.’ 
He declared that his trust in God had 
never been shaken; that he knew he 
should carry toGop, at death, much 
sinfulhess, but that is covered—he said 
a second time, with emphasis, ‘ THAT Is 
coverep.’ Adverting to his particu- 
lar disease, he said,‘ Why ts at that the 
stranger 18 sulject to this calamity from 
which the native is exempt ?—but ** God 
hath set the one agatnst the other.”’’{ On 
his last day, he was asked what I have 
mentioned in the beginning of this dis 
course: and also, ‘ with what subject 
are your thoughts now employed ”— 
and he replied, *truat | wovuLp En- 
BEAVOUK TO BE A MORE PERFECT BEING.” 
But you de not depend on your own 
merits for savation? ‘Ono! I rest 
oN THE Saviour ;’ or words to that 
effect. He quoted, from one of our 
collects, the words ‘ increase and mul- 
tiply upon us thy mercy’—and thus com- 
mented—* INCREASE, NOT ONLY IN- 
CREASE—suT MULTIPLY.” His last quo- 
tation from Scripture was, ‘Gop of 
Avranam, Of Isaac, and Jaco,’ expres- 
sive, as I suppose, of his confidence in 

! 


“ + Ecclesiastes, chap. vii. 4.” 
31 ADVOCATE, VOT. Y. 


for the end of that man is peace? 
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that divine faithfulness, on which the 
patriarchs rested, and in the, piving 
mercy, which is from. generation, to 
generation. As his end drew near, he 
was silent and still, ~. His eyes, looked 
lovelier when fixed on the angels rea- 
dy to receive his spirit. His counte- 
nance had the expression of his happiest 
and most pious moments. It was turn- 
ed from earth and friendship, unto 
heaven and God. * Mark the upright, 
J 99 

We shall make no apology for the 
length of these extracts, though they 
serve only as. an introduction to what 
we have to say on the bishop’s writings. 
He was one of those whose life was 
eloquent ; and his words, therefore, must 
naturally produce an impression some- 
what in proportion to the extent in 
which his goodness is known aad. ap- 
preciated. 

The sermons which are now before 
the publick, were written. during the 
course of his ministry without any 
view to their future publication ; and 
they appear of course under all. the 
disadvantages which must of necessity 
attend upon a posthumous work. We 
do not mention this, however, because 
we think they require such an apology, 
but merely as an act of justice, and as 
a sufficient reason, if any should be re- 
quired, for those slight and casual im- 
perfections which cannot always be 
escaped, even by the most accurate and 
experienced writers. If there are any 
sentences which are not properly bal- 
anced, and any roughnesses or inequali- 
ties of style which escaped the eye 
of taste or criticism, they are abundantly 
compensated by the warmth of the piety 
and the aceuracy of thought which 
generally pervades them. 

The sermons under the first head 
mentioned in the title page, ‘* the pub- 
lick means of grace,”’ are, two on the 
scri iptures, one on religious ordinances, 
five upon baptism, three on the Lord’s 
supper, the same number on the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, two on the 
sanctuary, and three on the liturgy, 
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psalmody, and the publick instruction 
of the pulpit. . 

From the second sermon on ‘the 
striptures, we select the following para- 
graphs as affording a general view of 
the manner in which the several topicks 
of discussion on this important subject 
were stated, and in which they were 
applied to the purposes of religious 
unproveiment. 


“]T have now pursued this important sub- 
ject, according to the plan proposed, at the 
opening of these discourses; and have set 
before you, the inspiration, the completeness, 
and the end, or uses, of the sacred writings. 
You have seen, from numerous and irrefraga- 
ble. evidences, that the scriptures are the 
sacred record of a chain of communications 
made by the Almighty, f-om time to time, 
to the inhabitants of thie lower world; a re- 
cord, written, by such scribes as he was 
pleased to choose, under his own inspection, 
and the guidance and assistance of his spirit ; 
and, consequently, containing nothing but 
what is true, and important, aud worthy of 
all mea to be thankfully received. You have 
seen, that these scriptures are now finished, 
And are perfect, as a rule of faith and con- 
duct, furnishing light, and instruction, upon 
afi the points, about which the human mind 
is anxious and inquisitive ; and adequate, in 
all respects, to the necessities of our nature, 
in this present state. And you have seen, 
that the great and gracious end, for which 
Ged hath vouchsafed to furnish us, by in- 
spired writings, with this perfect rule of faith 
and conduct, is nothing less than our recove- 
ry from the state of ignorance, sinfulness, and 
misery, into which we are fallen; and our 
exaltation to the hope of eternal le. And 
more particulasly, that through its instru- 
meatality, we are regenerated, and sanctifi- 
ed, and nourished in ali goodness, and filled 
with joy and peace, m believing; being 
brought by it to the knowledge, and incited 
to the pursuit of holingss, and immortality, 
aud conducted by it, we follow its direc- 
tions, to the favour of God, and, the salvation 
of our souls. From these truths, which we 
have so amply discussed, there are several 
inferences, of a very serious nature, and great 
practical importance, to which | must now 
ask your attentive considesafjon. 

And, in the first place, from the views we 
have taken of the sacred volume,» we may 
perceive its claim to our highest estimation. 
Imagine yourselves living in that age and 
state of the world, in which human nature is 
found unenlightened by revelations Fancy 
vourselyes, for a momcat, encompassed with 
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the darkness of heathenism, the paths of vir- 
tue and safety obscured ; your Maker hidden 
frony your view ; sec origin, your duty, 
your destination, u wn; the way to 
tomb, your inevitable course, haunted with 
spectres of doubt and dismay ; your spirits 
turning, on every side, for light and direction ; 
but fiading, on every side, darkness and un- 
certainty, In the midst of this gleom, sup- 
pose the heavens opened, and there descend- 
edto you a messenger, bringing to you a 
book, which informed you of your origin aud. 
destiny; which revealed to you the true 
God, and assured you of his love and favour ; 
which made the path of every virtuous ex- 
cellence, plain before you; and disclosed to 
you a title, an eternal title, to immortality. 
With what transports of delight would you 
receive the messenger! I see you, in imagi- 
nation, falling prostrate at his feet. T 
book which he gives you, you would press to 
your lips ; you would hold it to your bosom ; 
you would drop on it the tears of excessive 
joy. As the messenger returned to the skies, 
you would follew him with benedictions, till 
he vanished from your view; and the pre- 
cious volume, you would carry to your habita- 
tion, with care, and unspeakable exultance. 
Your wife, and your children, would be 
called te behold the gift. Your neighbours 
and friends would be shown the treasure. 
And were the wealth of the world offered 
you, im exchange for it, you would again 
clasp it in your hands, and declare it above 
all price. But, my brethren, take away the 
scriptures, and what is your condition, but 
the condition of unenlightened nature? Coa- 

. sider their inspiration of God, and their im- 
portant contents, and what is their value less, 
than if they were brought to you immediate- 
ly from the skies? And yet, how imperfectly 
are they appreciated? Who hath sufficiently 
regarded them? Of the worth of the sacred 
volume, no estimation would be too high. 
For the kindness and condescension of the Al- 
mighty in giving it to ms, no measure of 
gratitude would be excessive. But be- 
cause we have always been in the enjoy- 
ment of it, and its light and comfort are 
familiar to our minds, we behold it, as we 
behold the sun in the heavens, unmindful ot 
the majesty and benignity of its Author, and 
almost unconscious of the importance 6f its 
beams.” Vol. i. pp. 30—22. 

“The consequences of not reading the 
bal®,scriptures, are of a more serious nature, 
and greater in extent, than you may suppose. 
It is to this, | apprehend, that we are to at- 
tribute, ina great measure, the total ignorance 
ef religion in some, and the decay of it in 
others. [t is in this, that we are to look for the 
cause of the instability of christians. Here we 
may find the reason, why errour prevails, 
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Here we may discover the source of fanati- 
cism, and of superstition. To this it is owing, 
that the best seem unconscious of the degree 
of holiness to which they are called; and 
that all rest easy under imperfections of 
knowledge, and deficiencies of virtue, which 
a thorough acquaintance with the scriptures, 
would both reprove and correct. Such were 
the consequences, when, in unhappy days, a 
spiritual tyranny locked up the sacred writ- 
ings from the people, in an unknown tongue. 
And the effects will not be greatly different, 
if, when these writings are easily accessible 
to you, in your own language, you keep 
yourselves ignorant of them. Education may 
give you a respect for them; you may think 
ef them with a kind of abstract reverence. 
But unless you study them ; unless you en- 
lighten your understandings with their doc. 
trines, and impress your hearts with their 
spirit, they can be to you no more than 
the koran of Mahommed, or tne dia- 
jogues of Plato. You will neither be well 
informed concerning your salvation, nor ac- 
quainted with the extent of your privileges, 
or duties. ‘ Ye do err,’ said our Lord to the 
sadducees, ‘not knowing the scriptures.’ 
And it is assigned as the cause, both of the 
faith and of the ligh commendation of the 
Bereans, that they searched the scriptures 
with a ready mind. 

“ Were it calling you to an unnecessary, 
an unprofitable task were it merely to en- 
gage you in dubious speculations; were it 
only to fit you to be able disputants upon 
theological subjects; far, very far, would it 
be from me, to press upon you the impor- 
tance of frequently, and attentively, perusing 
the holy volume. Unhappy they, who gather 
water from this sacred spring, only to sport 
with it in the fields of contention. But the 
scriptures are the rule of faith and kfe. They 
are provided with infinite condescension by 
the care of God. His purpose in giving them 
to us, is the salvation of our souls, In them, 
if any where, we must seck the knowledge 
of * the truth as it is in Jesus.’ By them, if by 
any means, we must be ‘ thoroughly furnish- 
ed unto all good works.’”’ Vol. i. pp. 33—35. 


In the sermons on baptism, the fol- 
lowing questions, ** why mankind should 
be baptized ; when they should be bap- 
tized ; how they should be baptized ; 
by whom they should be baptized ; and 
where they should be baptized ;” are 
considered in as MAny discourses. Jn 
the first. the author treats of the nature 
and obligation of the sacrament. ‘The 
second is devoted to the questions con- 
cerning iufaut baptism. ‘The third con- 
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rig the case of those who are baptized 

iper years. The fourth is occupied 
in showing that the element of water is 
to be used asanemblem of the purifying, 
santifying, and invigorating influence of 
the spirit and blood of Jesus ; that the 
mode of applying it whether by immer- 
sion or affusion is not essential to the 
validity of the sacrament, but that the 
words, ‘‘ In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, are 
essential, because they were appointed 
to establish the faith of the trinity, and 
perpetuate the recollection and reve- 
rence of it, and that wherever this 
mode of administration is omitted, the 
baptism which our Saviour instituted is 
not given. The Jast is concerning the 
place in which baptism should be ad- 
ministered. This the bishop main- 
tains should be the church, and not a 
private house, unless in case of danger- 
ous sickness. We have been several 
times tempted to make extracts from 
these discourses which treat of the 
confessedly difficult questions involved 
in them with singular temper and cau- 
tion; but we have been deterred by 
the fear that we should do injustice to 
the sentiments of the author, and that 
a passage, detached from its context, 
might convey a very different meaning 
from what it would in its proper order 
and connexion. Weare apt to think in- 
deed that many of the warmest debates 
on the subject of baptism have been 
a mere war of words, am@ that if the 
parties had, at their onset, defined their 
terms, there would have been little 
room left for altercation. But it is 
among the miseries of our frail nature 
that we fight first and explain after. 
wards ; and there are so inany bot and 
contentious spirits, who love to smell the 
battle from afar, that while we think it 
wise to narrow and avoid as much as 
possible the ground of contfoversy, we 
have little hope that we shall be per- 
mitted entirely to convert the Weapons 
of the warriour into the instruments of 
him that planteth, and of him that water- 
eth. The following extract from the 
eleventh sermon, on the excuses offered 
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for the neglect of the Lord’s supper, 
we can give with more confidence, be- 
cause it is of a more practteal nature, 
and its exceilence will be acknowledg- 
ed by all. 


“* The pressure of the business and cares 
of this world, is urged by many as a reason, 
why they neglect to receive this sacrament. 
The avocations of life are so numetous and 
indispensable ; their time is so taken up, and 
their minds so occypied with them, that they 
are not able to give that attention to this 
duty, which it deserves, and they hope the 
Almighty will pardon their omissions, Now, 
does not this plea evideditly imply, that the 
requirements of the world are to be satisfied, 
before the requirements of God; that the 
affairs of this life are more important, than 
the things which belong to our eternal peace ! 
But what is there in the cares and toils, or 
jn the pursuits and pleasures, of this transi- 
tory state, to entitle them to this pre-emi- 
nence? What claim have they to monopolize 
our time, and absorb our attention? Are they 
most properly our business here? No. We 
are destined. for an immortal existence in 
another world, and are placed here to be 
trained up forit. Are they sources of greater 
and more substantial happimess? No. Tell 
us, y@.busy men, ye votaries of wealth, ye 
slaves of fashion, are the happiness and plea- 
sure ye pursue, either sure, or satisfactory ? 
Are they most noble in their nature, and 
worthy of our first regard? No. ‘They, in 
general, affect the inferiour part and propertics 
of man, and are perishable as the bodies they 
concern, Are they, mm their influence on 
their advocates, furnished with pretensions 
to a more alluring character? No. The 
scenes of the one are time, of the other eter- 
nity ; the advocate of the former, is man ; 
of the latter, God. So that if there be any 
incompatibility between the business of re- 
ligion, and the business of life, the former has 
the first claim to attention ; 
jn apology for neglecting the former, ex- 
poses us to the charge, both of imprydence 
and impiety. 

** But it is apprehended, that there is noth- 
ing incompatible between the requirements 
of the gospel, and an attention to all our 
lawful seculaz concerns. Is a man unable 
* to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly wit) his God,’ because he has much 
business? Js a man unable to be industrious, 
to control his passions, to have trust and re- 
signation towards his Maker, because he has 
many avocations ? Is a man unable to rejoice 
in the knowledge of a Re ‘deemer, whose 

blood may cleanse him from his sins, and 
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whose intercessions may propitiate the Al- 
mighty in his behalf, because he has many 
cares? And concerning the appropriate du- 
ties of publick and private worship, is there 
any man who, by a methodical arrangement 
of his matters, may sot find time for these ? 
Man is by nature social; and his situation in 
this world renders it necessary and proper, 
that he should be occupied with many tem- 
poral concerns. Christianity is a religion 
adapted to him in that nature and condition, 
in which it finds him. It is a religion for men 
of business, as well as for men of Jeisure. It 
is a religion for the world, as well as for the 
closet. _ Its ordinances are not something, to 
which he who embraces it must betake him- 
self, and abandon every thing else. ‘They 
are rather preyided to protect sim io his 
necessary pursuits, aod to encourage him in 
sustaining his temporal cares. And he who 
is just and benevolent, in ali his temporal 
transactions, who from a principle of one- 
dience is faithful in discharging the duties of 
the relations, into which his connexian with 
the world has brought him, does thereby 
honour his Creator, as well as when be brimgs 
to him his prayers and praises. Is thy busi- 
ness criminal? Thou mayest well abstain 
from the altar of God. He whois epgaged 
in the pursuit of a forbidden object, or, pur- 
sues in a forbidden manner, an ofject whieh 
is lawful, is in a state of awiul hability to 
divine vengeance, whether he goes to the 
sacrament or not. But are your occupa- 
tions, christians, lawiul? In your business, 
are you true, and just, meek, compassionate, 
and beneficent? ‘Throughout the paths into 
which your avocations lead you, are your 
steps regulated by the laws of God? Let 
not the multiplicity of your concerns, nor the 
greatness of your cares, keep you from the 
ordinances of the church. Come, rather, 
the more willingly to the green pastures, 
which, in the holy eucharist, are set open to 
you, that from the hurry and turmoils oj the 
world, you may there, at jntervals, rest 
and be refreshed. Come, the more glad- 
ly, to the stili waters by which the Re- 
deemer, in this sacrament, would lead you, 
that you may be cooled from the heat with 
which intensity of earthly business may op- 
press you; that you may be cleansed ojten 
from the defilements, which the best men may 
contract in the midst of this miserable world ; 
yea, that you may be invigorateil to pursue 
your temporal concerns in future, with the 
firm step of undevjating integrity, amidst the 
numerous temptations by wich you are sur- 
rounded, and the infirmities of nature, which 
you carry within you. 
“Further... A senre of sinfulness deters 
many from approaching the table of the 
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Lord. They areso oppressed with the con- 
sciousness of having transgressed many com- 
mands, and omitted many duties, that they 

dare not go to so hely an ordinance. ‘Such 
persons, surely, have not rightly pondered 
that ‘ faithtul saying,’ which >t. lraul says, is 
* worthy of all men to be received, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save simers.’ 
For sinners he became mcarnate, For sin- 
ners he died. And for the bevefit of sinners 
he instituted this holy sacrament. Not for 
the whole who need no physician ; not for the 
righteous, who need no repentance; but for 
the penitent ofienders, over whom ‘there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God,’ 
wus Uiis table of his compassion spread. In 
deed, if none but sinless beings should go to 
that supper, from the fanuly of man, no 
guest could be invited If we wetid wait 
till we have put off all our imperiections, we 
must wait til) we have put off our flesh. We 
do not go thither ‘trusting m our own 
rigiiteousness ;? ind they go most worthily, 
woo feel that they ‘are unworthy to gather 
up tue crumbs under the Lord’s table’ It is 
pot the sinner who is excluded therefrom, 
but the obdurate and impenitent sinner. ‘If 
with true penitent hearts, and lively faith, we 
receive that holy sacrament,’ ‘though our 
sins'‘be as scarlet, they shall be as wool, 
though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be es snow.’ But, perhaps, you say, ! have 
not this faith and repentance. Ak, Is it so! 
Stay yet awhile from the holy tabie. Never- 
theless, be not easy in your absence from it. 
Think not, because you abstein from this 
ordinance you shal] be safer in your sins, 
Preposterous were the supposition, and in the 
hichest degree dangerous and iyipious, that 
the neglect of one duty, can diminish our ic 

counta bility for other deficiencies. ‘i he truth 
is, without repentance and faith, no men is 
in a state of suiety. It is not the only con- 
sequence of the want of these, that we can- 
not go acceptably to the Lord’s supper. 
Without them, there can be no peace in life, 
no hope in death, no entrance into heaven.”’ 
Vol. i. pp. 131—135. 


One of the most finished composi- 
tions contained in these volumes is the 
sermon on the liturgy. {t was preach- 
ed before the general convention in 
1814, and as it was published by the 
author, at their request, it bas had ad- 
vantages which scarcely any others of 
the collection have possessed. We 
select the following passage as convey- 
ing a thought which must often warm 
jhe heart, and animate the devotion of 
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every one who knows its truth, and is 
alive to those deiighttul moral associa- 
tions which constitute the charm of 
classick regions. | 


“* To excite you to join diligently, and with 
reverence, in the service of common prayer, 
I need only guide your attention, to the sub- 
lime extent of the appiication of its social 
character. It is not only in this house, in 
which you assemble, that in all its parts it is 
sociably performed. The same prayers and 
praises, in the same words, are osiered, per- 
haps at fhe same hour, with the same faith, 
by ten thousand tongues, to the same God 
and Father of all. From all christian parts 
of the globe the amen resounds, which you 
here utter; and the doxology is raised, in 
which you are here called upon to bear a 
part. {tis not in this age only, in which you 
live, that this service conveys the devotions 
of christians to heaven. In some of the 
ejaculations it contains, the first disciples 
breathed their praises aud their wishes to the 
Most High. Its collects have, many of them, 
for many hundreds of years, been the vehicles 
of the publick devotions of the church. And 
u some of its apostrophes has the last 
breath of distinguished. martyrs trembled, 
whose piety, during their livess was refrcsh- 
ed with its hymns, and its psaims. It is not 
under the gospel dispensation alene, that 
some parts of this service have been used, to 
express the common devotions of the faithful, 
There are bymns in it, which were sung by 
saints under the inosaick dispensation; and im 
the use of the psalms particularly, the church 
of the new testument is found in society with 
the church of the old; for in these sacred 
compositions, not the emotions of David's 
heart only were vented, but much of the 
worship of God’s ancient people did consist. 
It is pot only in the church militant upon 
earth, that this service, in some of its parts, 
is used. We have borrowed from the church 
triumphant in heaven, their gratulatory an- 
them, and their perpetual hymn, and have 
reason to believe, that their voices are in 
concert with ours, when they sing the song of 
the redeemed. How sublime is this view of 
the communion and fellows!.}p of the church, 
under the mosaick and christian dispensa tions, 
in diuerent ages, and ia distant nations, ow 
earth and in heaven, in the use of some part 
or other of that holy liturgy, which it is our 
distinguishing felicity to have received fram 
our fathers! Who would not wish, in the tem- 
ple, to bear upon his lips those psalms and 
prayers, in which ‘the glorious comprny of 
the apostles,’ ‘ the goodly fellowship of the 
propbets,’ and * the nobje army of martyrs,’ 
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have uttered their devotions to God! How 
dead must he be to the finest associations, 
which can affect the mind, who is not animat- 
ed to a devout, and fervent performance of 
his part of the service of the sanctuary, by 
the consideration, that, upon this same cen- 
ser, which the church holds out to him, in- 
cense hath been put by those hands, which 
are now extended before the throne of the 
Almighty ; and that as. its smoke ascended, 
those eyes were lified up to heaven, which 
are now fixed upon the visible glory of God 
and the Lamb.” Vol. i. pp. 168—190. 


Underthe second general head of the 


fasis and festivals of the church, are con- ‘ 


‘A4ained a series of sermons, on the great 
topicks of christian doctrine, arranged 
according tothe course of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year, from Advent to Trinity Sun- 
day. In thus adapting bis discourses to 
the order of the church, the bishop took 
the most effectual mode of showing the 
beauty of that worship to which he 
was so strongly attached, and of which 
he was so able and successful an advo- 
cate. It is we believe the general 
practice of our clergy to do so; and if 
any are an exception to this remark, 
it is much to be hoped that they will 
see the propriety of adopting what is 
so well ordered and is so eminently 
useful. The same principle of moral 
association would render the thought 
peculiarly delightful, that every clergy- 
man through the vast expanse of this 
vast country, was engagéd at nearly 
the same moment, in explaining to his 
people the same subject, and perhaps 
expounding the very same passage of 
the scriptures. But independently of 
this consideration, which is certainly. a 
source of intellectual enjoyment, there 
is this positive advantage to every con- 
gregation, that they are sure once a 
year to have declared to them the whole 
counsel of God. The preacher cannot 
select some favourite subject, on which 
he may perpetually dwell. Nor can 
he avoid apy of the distinguishing doc- 
trines of christianity without being at 
once detected in the subterfuge. Ina 
word, the instructions of the pulpit, and 
the devotions of the desk and the altar, 
go hand in band, 
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We have already so far exceeded 
the proper limits of this article, that 
we can barely notice a class of sermons 
which we think peculiarly interesting. 
We mean those upon scripture charac. 
ters, We have already seen that the la- 
mented author “ loved to dwell on the 
characters of the saints commemorated 
by the church.” Accordingly we have 
in this collection sermons on the seve- 
ral characters of St. Paul, St. John the 
baptist, St. Peter, St. Matthew, and St. 

ohn the evangelist... The latter, Dr. 
Gadsden tells us, was his favourite 
apostle, and if we were called upon to 
select the best where all are excellent, 
we should certainly fix upon that ser- 
mon which describes the disciple whom 

esus loved. The following delinea- 
tion of St. John’s character, with which 
we shall conclude our remarks, is evi- 
dently painted con amore, and will 
exhibit a favourable specimen of this 
class of discourses. 


‘¢ From all that we can learn of him, he 
was a character whom it would have been 
impossible not to have loved. There was in 
his nature, that attractive umion of a modest, 
benevolent heart, with a juminous and de- 
vout mind, with which those who know how 
to feel and appreciate excellence, are always 
captivated. Benevolence was the predomi- 
nant trait _f his character; not a romantick 
feeling, an effeminate principle, alive to arti- 
ficial grief, but insensible to the real sufferings 
of men; concerned for those who are out of 
its reach, but thoughtless of the claims of 
those who are about it. It was a meek, yet 
manly benevolence, defined as to its objects, 
and practical in its operation. It was that 
benevolence, which makes the life amiable ; 
which feels, and pities when it feels; which 
carries itself with a winning sweetnes to- 
wards every being, and finds its congenis! 
pleasure in doing good. Of this excellent 
principle, his heart was the seat. This divine 
virtue formed his soul. His nature glowed 
with that spirit of heavenly kindness, which 
views al] creatures with complacence or com- 
passion ; and in the happiness of others, finds 
its own.” Vol. ii. pp. 185—104, 


On the whole, we can adopt the 
language of the advertisement prefix- 
ed to the first volume, and say, that 
** We know of no sermons, that would 
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form a more valuable addition to the 
library of the christian; than bishop 
Detion’s ; and as they are arranged 
according to the different seasons of 
service in the church, they are well 
adapted to furm a part of the devotion- 
al exercises of families, on the evenings 


of the Lord’s day.” 


Frem the Churehman’s Magazine, 
On the Litw 
ESSAY 1 
% O worship the Lord 1n the beauty of holiness.” 
Psalm xcvi. 9. 


Some remarks were made in a former 
essay, with the design of vindicating 
the use of a liturgy, as a vehicle of pub- 
lick devotion. A brief historical view 
of that which is used in our own chureh- 
es, was attempywd—its peculiarities 
were pointed out, and vindicated on 
the-ground of primitive usage, and 
scriptural authority. We propose, 
im the present number, to resume the 
inquiry where it was then interrupted, 
and to offer a few remarks on the 
several portions of it in succession—= 
referring our readers for more exten- 
sive information, to the works of Spar- 
row, Wheatley, Shepherd, Comber, 
and others, who have treated the sub- 
ject at large. 

That we may not rush unprepared 
to the sacred office of divine worship, 
our attention is arrested by a sentence 
er two from holy writ, designed to 
reclaim our wandering thoughts, and 
fix them on the work before us. ‘Keep 
thy foot,” says the wise man, “ when 
thou goest to the house of God: be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thy 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before 
God ; for Ged is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth: therefore let thy words be 
few.” Have you entered into the 
courts of the Lord, without a proper 
reverence dor the dread Being in whose 
presence you stand? “The Lord is 
im his holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before him’? Are youa 
mere formalist ? * Rend your hearts, 
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and not your garments, and turn to the 
Lord your God.” ‘Have you adopted 
the spirit of the self-righteous pharisee ? 
““If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.”” Are you grieved and wearied 
with the burden of your sins? ‘ To 
the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgivenesses, though we have rebelled 
against him.” In this manner are these 
sacred selections adapted to every pos- 


sible variety of character, and form a“ 


very proper introduction to the services 
that follow. 

The exhortation is a very solemn 
address, intended to remind us of 4he 
purposes for which we are assembied. 
We do not go to the house of God to 
hear an eloquent sermon, nor to play 
the critick on human performances ; but, 
** to acknowledge and confess our ma- 
nifold sins and wickedness—to set 
forth the most worthy praises of God, 
to hear his most holy word, and to ask 
those things which are requisite and 
necessary, as well for the body as the 
soul.”” The chief design of this ad- 
dress, is, ‘*to instruct the ignorant, to 
admonish the negligent, to support the 
fearful, to comfort the doubtful, to cau- 
tion the formal, and to check the pre- 
sumptuous ; since all this variety of 
temper is found in every mixed con- 
gregation.”’ 

The confession itself is most solemm 
in its form, and comprehensive in its 
meaning ; for it inciudes all kinds of 
sin, beth of omission and commission— 
it speaks of leaving things undone whiclt 
ought to have been done, and of doing 
things which ought not to have bee 
done. The design, .in giving this ge-. 
neral form to the confession of sins, 
was, to allow each person the privilege 
of mentaily confessing the sins he has 
individually * committed, by thought, 
word, and deed, against the divine ma- 
jesty,” in terms which may be used 
by all thecongregation. 

li’ it be objected t tu this form of con- 
fession, that it does not specily parte- 
culer sivs ; it may be repiied, that it 
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it did descend to a minute specification, 
it would cease to be a genera/ contes- 
sion, and would consequently be il 
appropriate to a mixed assembly. ;, 

we would charitably hope there is no 
one transgression, in which every mem- 
ber of a christian congregation. coa 
tinually allows himself; and. we are 
sure there are none which may not be 
inclucled in the confession we use. 

We have all offended against the boly 
laws of God in some way or other: but 
we lave each our own way of doing it. 
The plague of one man’s heart is his 
pride-—of another, is his intemperate 
passion—of another, ishis worldliness— 
of another, is his deadness in religion: 
aud it is expected that every devout 
worshipper will accompany the gene- 
ral confession of his life, with a particu- 
lar confession of his own personal sins, 
in his heart. 

We take the liberty to remind our 
reailers ot the propriety of their being 
present at the beginning of the service, 
tliat they may prepare themselves by 
confession of their sins, for the devo- 
tions that follow. By delaying to en- 
ter the sanctuary till after the worship 
has begun, they not only disturb the 
devotions of others, but lose the oppor- 
tunity’ of casting down their own bur- 
dens at the foot of the cross. ‘* Then 
I said, [ will confess my sins unto the 
Lord ; aud so thou gh: wicked- 
ness of my sin.” 

When confession of sins has been 
made both by people and priest, the 
latter stands and pronounces the decla- 
ration of absolution, or remission of 
sins, * to al] those who fruly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe the holy gospel.’ 
lt is not, as some have idly supposed, 
that the minister claims the power of 
sonveyiny pardon to this or that parti- 


* cular person ; since, if he had such a 


power, his want of that knowledge of 
hearts which would enable him to apply 
it aright, would himder hit from ex- 
ercisiug it: but as one to whom “the 
ministry of reconciliation has been 
committed,” be has received ‘* power 
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and commandment, to declare and pro- 
nounce to the people, being penitent, 
the absolution and remission of: their 
sins.’>. And if you will take ‘the ‘pains 
to examine the rabricky you ‘will find 
that this.is net called an absolution ot 
s.m3, but a declaration of absolution, 
It expresses God's willingness to forgive 
the penitent, and the terms on which 
he is willing to receive them into’ fa- 
vour, and cannot with fairness be con- 
strued to meageany thing else. 

We canno remark the propriety 
with which our publick, devotions «are 
introduced by contession of sins, and 
the declaration of absolution, » Weare 
moved, in the exhortation, ** teacknow- 
ledge and coniess our manifoidgias and 
wickedness, to the end that.we may 
obtain forgiveness of the samé,’’, pre- 
paratory to the succes ding exercises of 
thanksgiving and prayer. In thisy we 
imitate’ the examplesof the early. chiis- 
tians, who, according to St. Basil, ** im- 
mediately upon their entering the house 
of prayer, made confession of their sins 
to God, with much sorrow, concern, and 
tears, every man pronouncing his own 
contession with bis own mouth.’’ ., And 
in the recorded prayers of Ezra and 
Daniel, we find. them intreducing their 
requests in the same way ; and indeed, 
the practice is so consonant to reason, 
that its propriety is manifest at once. 

The congregation, then, having their 
hearts sprinkled {roman evilconscience, 
and being exhorted to draw near in 
full assurance of Jaith, enter upon the 
work of thanksgiving and supplication, 
by joining in the Lord’s prayer.. You 
know the origin of this prayer, and how 
it came to be styled * the Lord's’ — 
how the disciples of ourSaviour came to 
him, and said, ** Lord teach us to pray, 
as John also taught Lis disciples ;’’— 
and how he gave them. that form. of 
sound words, which has been careiully 
inserted in our liturgy. Whatever im- 
perfection may be tound ip the oiber 
pax of the service, there is surely none 
in this; and’‘it4s because,** we know 
net what to pray for as, we ought,’ 
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that the Lord's pray is imtroduced 
into every distinct office of our ritual. 
We can indeed justify our liturgy be- 
fore men, but we presume not to do it 
before God, even whose ministering spi- 
rits are charged with folly. ‘“ Where- 
fore, it is not the love of repetition,” 
as one observes, ‘* but the fear of im- 
perfection, that hath induced the church 
toinsert the Lord’s prayer in all her 
offices ; that by its pertection, she 
might atone for the infirmities of her 
ewn composures.” 

There is a manifest reference in the 
general exhortation, to the order in 
which the parts of worship succeed 
each other ; for the object of religious 
assemblies is declared to be, “* to ren- 
der thanks to God for the great bene- 
fits that we have received at his hands, 
to set forth his most worthy praise, to 
hear his most holy word, and to ask 
those things which are requisite and 
necessary, as well for the body as 
the soul.” Now we * render thanks 
for the benefits, and set forth the wor- 
thy praises of God,” in the psalms and 
hymns which precede the lessons; we 
‘‘hear his most holy word,” when we 
listen to the chapters from the old and 
new testament; and we proceed to 
‘ask the things necessary for the body 
and soul,’ in the prayers and litany 
which follow. The order here ob- 
served, is the. order of nature and of 
propriety ; for is it not reasonable that 
we should set forth the perfections of 
the Deity, before we declare our own 
wants ;—to render thanks for the bene- 
fits already received, before we pre- 
sume to ask for more ? 

The work of praise is introduced by 
averse from the fifty-first psalm, which 
forms a very proper transition from con- 
fession of sins to thanksgiving—‘* O 


Word, open thou our lips; and our mouth 


shall show forth thy praise.” We then 
rise from our kneeling posture, and give 
tlory to God ina doxology, which has 
been used in the church from the ear- 
iest ages. Ourauthority for ascribing 
slory to each of the persons in the 
32 ABVOCATR, VOL. T. 
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Godhead, is founded on the language of 
our Saviour’s Commission to his disciples, 
to baptize * in the name of the Father, 
and of the Sor, and of the Holy Ghost ;”’ 
for while the words of that commission 
stand on record, we are not afraid to 
consider them as equally the objects 
of adoration, 

** Praise ye the Lord,” is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew word, Hal- 
lelujah ;”"—a word so sacred, that the 
church in early times scrupled to trans- 
late it. It is mixed indeed with loftier 
hymns, and sung io higher strains than 
ours ; for the exiled apostle heard in 
one of his visiens, ‘‘ as it were the 
voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of many thunderings, saying, Alleluiah ; 
for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 
‘The versicle is re-echoed by the united 
voice of the congregation, ** the Lord’s 
name be praised ;” and in what words 
shall praise be offered more acceptably, 
than in those of the sweet psalmist of 
Israel ? 

The portion of psalms, of as it is 
styled in the Hebrew, ‘“ the book of 
praises,” appointed for the day, is intro- 
duced by an anthem from the ninety- 
fifth and ninety-sixth psalms, which was 
styled in the old liturgies, * the invita- 
tory psalm,”’ because it contains an in- 
vitation to join in the worship of God— 
**O come, let us sing unto the Lord, 
let us heartily rejoice in the strength of 
our salvation.” 

If it be asked, why we repeat the 
doxology at the end of this anthem ; 
we reply, that the doxology is but a 
paraphrase on the song of the seraphim, 
“holy, holy, holy Lord God almighty ; 
which art, and which wast, and whicb 
art to come :” and as they above do it 
continually, it-is no harm in us to do it 


Srequently. 


Concerning the book. of Psalms, I 
have barely time to observe, that it is, 
of all parts of the sacred writings, the 
best calculated for publick devotion; 
that they composed most of the tem- 
ple service ; that they have been used 
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in the christian church from the time 
of our Saviour; and that.every wor- 
shipper may find something in them, 
accommodated to his .particular. case. 
To quote the, words.of an old divine 
on this subject-—*‘ Hath any one receiy- 
ed a-blessing?, In the psalms he hath 
a thanksgiving. Hath he any to be re- 
quested ? In the psalms he hath a 
petition, Hath he. any. evil to be re- 
moved ? In the psalms be. hath a de- 
precation. Would. he delight his soul 
in meditations? In the psalms, the 
scenes of creation and providence are 
opened..in beautifyl representations. 
Would he prostrate his soul in humi- 
liations ?. In the psalms he finds many 
that are penitential.” 

Fiaying set forth the most worthy 
praises.of-God, in the psalms and dox- 
ologies, we are invited to listen to his 
most holy word ; and thus, an agreeable 
relief is given. to the mind, by recalling 
it from.a state of action, to one of mere 
attention, The affections which had 
been previously engaged, are suffered 
to rest, while the understanding is call- 
ed. into exercise. The scriptuves are 
introduced into our worship, on the 
principle, that ‘‘ faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God ;” 
and as ** Moses was read in the syna- 
gogue every sabbath day,” so do we 
esteem it an excellence m our church, 
that the scriptures are read in the hear- 
ing of the people. The chapters are 
selected alternately from the eld and 
new testament, to show. the harmony 
between the Jaw and the gospel; “ for 
what is the law but the gospel fore- 
showed ; and whatis the gospel but 
the law fulfilled?’ Things prefigured 
in the one, are accomplished in the 
other; and for this reason, the first 
lesson is read from the old testament, 
‘and the second from the new. Take 
for example the lessons for Christmas 
day ; and. you will find the fist, from 
the 9th of Isaiah, to contain prediction 
of our Saviour’s birth; while the se- 
cond, from the 2d of Luke, gives the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 
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But the chapters are not read in im- 
mediate succession. They are sepa- 
rated by a hymn to, the trinity, most 
worth} the spouse of Christ, and fit for 
the tongue ofmen and angels. Amongst 
all devotional compositions whieh are 
not the work of immediate inspiration, 
our T'e Deum justly stands the highest, 
for sublimity of thought, and depth of 
devotion ;—for glow of feeling, and 
majesty of expression. It was com- 
posed, as is generally believed, by St. 
Ambrose, on the occasion of St, Augus- 
tin’s baptism ; and has been used in the 
church for more than fourteen bundred 
years. Itsname is derived from the two 
first words of the Latin, in which it was 
originally composed—Te Deum lau- 
damus, ‘we praise thee,O God.”” When 
the lessons treat of the creation, or any 
of the wonderful works of God, we 
substitute the hymn which follows ;—- 

~**O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord, praise him and magnify him 
for ever.” It is a paraphrase of the 
148th psalm, and is an elegant summons 
to all the works of God to join in set- 
ting forth his glory. The song is at- 
tributed to the three holy children, on 
the occasion of their deliverance from 
the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and has been used jn the christian church 
from the earliest ages. 

After the second lesson is completed, 


we are again summoned te the work of 


praise, by joining in the 100th psalm, 
or the hymn of Zacharias on the birth 
of John the baptist; and then we re- 
hearse the articles of our belief. The 
ereed is styled the apostles’ creed, 
from ap opinion which long prevailed 
among christians, that it was drawn up 
by the. apostles themselves ; and al- 
though this opinion cah scarcely be 
maintained, yet we have the best as- 
surance that it was compiled at a very 
early period, pes jah form in which 
it now appears. The position of the 
creed is immediately after the reading 
of the scriptures; for as ** faith cometh 
by hearing,” it is proper that confes- 
ston of faith should follow as its natura! 
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effect; and it stands moreover as a fit 
introdusiton to the prayers ; “* forhow 
can we call on him, in whom we have 
not believed ?”” This confession is’ to 
be made hy the whole congregation ; 
for it is not sufcient that a christian 
believe. rightly in his heart, unless 
*« with-his mouth he makes confession 
unto salvation.” 

The.creed is so drawn up, as that 
the declarations of belief, are the de- 
clarations of every individual who re- 
peats it. We do not say, we believe 
in God the Father, but J believe ; so 
that the priest himself, who 18 elsewhere 
the publick minister of the congregation, 
seems here io become a private mem- 
ber of it, confessing only for himself. 

Thus far we have marked the order, 
and beauty, and variety of the arrange- 
ment, and the rich and scriptural ma- 
terials wherewith the liturgy is com- 
posed. We have seen our church ac- 
knowledging ber sins in the confession ; 
then setting forth God’s most worthy 
praise, in the psalms; then hearing his 
most holy word in the lessons ; and 
she now proceeds ‘ to ask those things 
which .are requisite and necessary, as 
well for the body as the soul.” This 
she does in a series of prayers, studded 
and enriched with gems of scripture, 
and consecrated by the breath of saints 
and martyrs, who ate now with God. 
Let others pass by these devotions of 
holy men of old, and present their of- 
ferings in other censers :—we blame 
ihem not for a difference of taste :—but 
we love to join hands with the confes- 
sors of early times, when christianity 
was yet pure and lovely, and utter the 
same prayers which trembled on their 
dying lips. _O could we but catch the 
spirit which animated them, * the beau. 
ty of holiness” would become as ap- 
parent in the wse of our liturgy, as it is 
now in the theory. 

Although we frequently pase from 
one office of devotion to another, the 
transitions are never abrupt, but are 
commonly introduced by one or more 
versicles pronounced by the minister, 
aud re-echoed by the people. In the 
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present case, the salutation of Boaz to 
the reapers, “* the Lord be with you,’ 
is adopted by the minister, and re- 
sponded by the congregation,  prepara- 
tory to the exercise of prayer.” — ©. 

It may’ be proper here to remark 
on*the expediency of having our ptay- 
ers broken into short petitions, instead 
of offering th®ém in one continued re- 
quest. They were’ made short, in 
imitation of our Lord’s prayer, and in 
accommodation to human weakness, 
which will not suffer the attention to 
be kept constantly on the stretch.— 
They were made concise, that some 
attribute of the Deity, corresponding 
with the subject of the petition, might 
be introduced ; as in the collect for 
peace, we say, ‘*O God, who art 
the author o&peace, and lover of con- 
cord.”” And firially, the concise form - 
of composition was adopted, that éve- 
ry petition might be offered up in ‘* the 
name of Jesus Christ, our Lord:” and 
this course seeths to be recommended 
in his declaration, that “ whatsoever 
we ask the Father in his name, he*will 
give it us.” . 

The collects for peace, which stand 
first in order, both mm the morning and 
evening service, are translated word 
for word from the sacramentary of St. 
Gregory, a liturgy compiled by him 
about 1230 yearsago. In that for the 
morning, we ptay for outward peace, 
and preservation from the injuries, in- 
sults, and wicked designs of men. ~ In 
that for the evening, we petition for in- 
ward tranquillity, for ‘‘that peace which 
the world cannot give’’—for that peace, 
in short, which springs from the testt- 
mony of a quiet and unreproying con- 
science. j 

The prayers which follow,—that for 
grace in the morning, and that for aid 
against perils in the evening, are of 
equal antiquity. That for grace is very 
proper to be used in the beginning of 
the day, when we are about to go forth 
into the midst of temptations: nor is 
that for aid against perils less season- 
able in the evening, when we are 
about to commit ourselves to the proc 
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tection of Him, who peither slumbers 
nor sleeps. * 

Thus far we have Leased for our- 
selves only., But we are exhorted to 


.pray for ‘* kings, and for all in authori- 


» that we may lead,a quiet and peace. 

le life,.in all godliness and honesty.”’ 
We therefore offer up our petitions 
for our civil rulers, that they may “ be 
endued with heavenly gifts, and be in- 
clined to.do the will.a@f God, and walk 
ip his ways.’ This, as well asthe 
following prayer, was translated from 
the sacramentary.of St. Gregory, and 
has held its, place in the chyurehfor 
thirteen centuries. . 

Having made our supplications for 
our temporal rulers, we proceed to 
pray for our spiritual guides, and ‘* for 
the a FM committed to their 
charge.” this. collect we pray for 
spiritual blessings only. In petitioning 
for other favours, we may, through ig- 
norance, make improper requests, and 
** so ask and receive not, because we 
ask amiss,” . But in supplicating’ for 
jarger donations of the spirit, we have 
the assugance that our request: is not 
improper, since jt is.a donation ef which 
we always Stapd in need. 

But because we are directed to make 
prayers and intercessions ‘‘ for all men,” 
we pray in the next place for all sorts 
and conditions of men ; that ll who 
profess and call themselves christians, 
may live agreeably to their profession; 
and that the kingdom of the Redeemer 
may yet be extended, and his saving 
health made kuewn among all. nations: 
A general thapkegiving succeeds, in 
which our creation, preservation and 
other temporal blessings, are noticed ; 
but above al], the inestimable love of 
God, in the redemption of the world 
by his Son, is made pasticuler theme 
of thanksgiving. 

Tbe, prey er composed by Chrysce- 
tom, reflecting on the great an¢ yeces- 
sary requests.that have been made, andi 
desiring their fulfilment in the way most 
expedient for. us, is properly added at 
ibe close; and the whole service is 
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finished by the benedictory prayer of 
. St..Paul, which he added in substance 
at the close of most of his epistles. 
The limits of a single essay. will 
scarcely permit me to bestow any thing 
more than a slight consideration on the 
litany, which indeed is a complete ser- 
vice by itself. If, im any part of the 
devotions, we are supposed to infuse 
a deeper earnestness into our prayers, 
it is while praying: in the litany. If 
the fire but glowed before, itis now 
supposed to burn. It begins,» tike ali 
other litanies, both ancient.and modern, 
by a geueral cry for mercy. Mere are 
no rhetorical or complimentary flourish- 
es,---no hunting afier tropes aad figures 
of speech, no tricks of eloquence to 
lead the imagination astray; but an 
earnest and anxious ‘prayer, that our 
iniquities may not be remembered 
against-us, Its latiguage is that of a 
man who is afraid of being lost.! It is 
the language of earnestness—of en- 
treaty—I might say, of distress. ' It 
embodies what may be called the agony 
of prayer, and in its deprecations of evil; 
and supplications for: mercy, may ‘be 
found expressions, fit for the mouth of 
a half conyeried sinner, already on the 
wing for the judgment seat. Shall we 
say, there is, pot an article in the cata- 
logue of.buman ilis, that the litany ‘does 
not include ;not a good, temporal} 
Spiritual, or eternal, for which it does 
not -proyide a petition? Is there an 
aflecting passage’ in the whoie life: of 
the man of sorrows, from’ “ the mys- 
tery of his holy incarnation” to his ex- 
altation into glory, that is not appealed 
to, to kindle the ‘relentings. of our 
Judge ? Does it not-rise: in ardour; 
and fire, and strength of expression, till 
it brings us quite to the’ seat of! ** the 
Lamb, of God; ‘that taketh away the 
sins of the world,” and*leave us there 
to cry for merey? Ithas appeared to 
me, that if. we could only attain ‘the 
spirit of those who*cormposed it, We 
should be the best christians on earth ; 
and we stand deeply indebted to those 
holy men, for showing us ‘to what a 
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height of devotion human nature is 
capable of rising, unaided by ma thing 
more than the ordinary gifts of 

init, 

‘have now proceeded as far as “any 


limits will allow, in explaining - the 


properties and arrangement of the 
liturgy ; and. although the’ nature of 
the subject precluded me from aiming 
at entertainment, I should be satisfied 
with the higher merit of 4 
those, whose opportunities for informa 
tion have not allowed them an accurate 
knowledge of their forms of prayer. 
It has appeared, in the course of these 
remarks, that most of these devotional 
pieces have been more than twelve 
centuries in the christian church, and 
that many ‘of them have a far more an- 
cient date. They have stood the test 
of time and’ constant use—a test the 
most efiectual of any, in deciding on 
perfection. When we use them, we 
seem-to feel a nearer kindredship with 
that bright and early family of saints, 
who walked with God ; ; and who, ere 
they departed for that better country 
they sought, bequeathed to us the rich 
inheritance of their devotional writings. 
Nor do we hold fellowship with these 
alone. In tlie use of these prayers, 
we stand connected with that holy 
apostolical church of the British isles, 
the brightest light in the candlestick of 
the reformation. The voice of our 
intercession is responded from the godly 
host of the church’ of England :—we put 
our incense into one’censer, and pre- 
sent it in one united offering, to the 
Lord of hosts. ‘Thus, our sabbaths pre- 
sent the spectacle of ** a compapy which 
no. man can number, standing before 
the throne-and the Lamb,” and ascrib- 
ing with united voice, ** salvation, and 
ry, and honour, and power, unto the 
rd. our God :"’—~ 


‘* Ten thousand thousand are thejr tongues, 
"But al! their joys are eng.” 
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May I not hope that this brief 're- 
view of our liturgy may have the effect 
of introducing it more rally into 
our congregations, and 0 ere them 
to amore spiritiial use of it? a Gi 
can join in ifs prayers, hereafter, 
deeper devotion, and its anthems of 

with riour elevation of soul, 
I shallin part be satisfied. But beon 
fess 1 would see thé time, when every 
worshipper that comes within the walls 
of our churches, shall come to take 
the praises of God in his moath, and to 
bear his part audibly in the soitgs of our 
Zion—“ young men and maidens, old 
men and children, let them praise the 
name of the Lord ; for his name only 
is excellent, and his praise above heaven 
and earth.” Phe spectacle of an as- 
sembled congregation, in which no one 
voice is mute to the praises of Jehovah, 
in whieh the heart and the tongue are 
perfectly in unison, is one on which the 
hierarchy of heaven might look down 
with delight. . Would not such an as- 
sembly present the nearest copy of their 
own. perfect homage’? For they also 
*“‘ cry one to another’ in alternate re- 
sponses ; and-the sound of their wor- 
ship, like ‘‘ the sound of mighty thun- 
derings, and the voice of many waters,” 
bespeak them engaged in their work. 
And while we feel the vantage ground 
on which we stand, it will become us 
to remember, that as our privileges have 
been, so will be our accountability. 
God has not given us the use of this 
liturgy, that we should be coytent with 
merely praising it. I may admire the 
ship prepared to convey me ‘from dis- 
tant and desolate shores to my native 
land ; -but unless I embark in it, I shall 
never arrive fiere. When therefore 
we plant our feet within the gates of 
our Jerusalem, let us not come merely 
to admire the fair temple that adorns it, 
but to bend low before the footstool of 
Him who. dwelleth there, and worship 
him in the beanty of holiness. 
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RELIGIOUS, 


The annual. convention of the protestant 
episcopal church, in this state, was held at 
Dedham, on the 20th of June. Prayers 
were read by the reverend Mr. Dorr, of 


“MLansinburgh, N. ¥.; and a sermon was 


preached by the reverend Dr. Jarvis, rector 
of St. Paul’s church, Boston. The conven- 
tion was organized, and the reverend Dr. 
Gardiner chosen president, and the reverend 
T. Cariile, secretary for the ensuiag year, 
Aereeably. to the XLV canon, parochial 
reports were received from the (oBowing 
churches : 
Trinity Church, Boston—Reév. J. S. J. 
Gardiner, D. D. Rector, 

St. Paul’s Church, Dedham. 

Christ Church, Boston—Rev. Asa Eaton, 
Rector. 

St. Peter’s Church, Salem—Rev. Thomas 
Carlile, Rector. 

St. Pauls Church, Newburyport—Rev. 
James Morss, Rector. 

St. Paul’s Church, Boston—Rev.. S. F. 
Jarvis, D. D. Rector. 

St. James's Church, Greenfield, ) Rev. T. 

Trinity Church, Montague, Strong, 

St. John’s Church, Ashfield, Rector. 

St. Andrews’ Church, Hanover—Rev.Cal- 

via Wolcott, Rector. 

Trinity Church, Marshfield. 

From which it appears, that, in the above 
named churches, there are, at present, eight 
hundred and ebyhty-two communicants, and 
trave been, since the jast annua! convention, 
‘two bundred aod three baptisms, seventy- 
four marriages, and sixty-six deaths, 

No returns were thade from the churches 
at Marblehead, Lynn, Bridgewater, Newton, 
South Boestos, Cambridge, aad Quincy. 


The following gentlemen were appointed y - 


the standiwg committee for the present year : 

Rev. J. 8. J. Gardiner, D. D., Rev. Samuel 
F. Jarvis, D8 O., Rev. Thomas Carlile, 
George Brinicy, Esq., Stephen Codman, Esq., 
Thomas Clark, Esq., who were empowered 
aud directed to fill any vacdncies that might 
eccur in the delegation to the general con- 
vention. 

The following gentlemen were chosen de- 
legates to the next general convention : 

Rey. J. 3. J. Gardiner, D. D., Rev. Samuel 
FE. Jarvie, D. D., Rev. James Morgs, Rev. 
‘Thomas Carlile, Hon. Dudley A. Tyng, Hon. 
James Lloyd, George Sullivan, Esq., Joseph 
Head, Esq. , 

The clerical members of the standing coms 
mittee were directed to revise the constitution 
and canons of the church im this state, and to 
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determine whether any, and if any, what ai- 
terations are necessary therein ; and to report 
upon the same to the next convention. 

The same gentlemen were also appointed 
to inquire into the state of the journals of the 
conventioa of the church inthis state, and to 
have all or such of them printed, as they may 


think Proper : 

The following resolutions were also passed. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
several churches in this state, to have a con- 
tribution, within six months from this date, 
(at the discretion of the officiating clergymen 
of each church, or, where there is ne clergy- 
man, at the discretion of the wardens and 
vestry of each charch) for the purpose of 
meeting the expense of printing or procuring 
the constitution, canons, and journals, of the 
genera! copvention of the protestant episcopal 
church in the United States, and of the dio- 
cesan convention, and that of this state. 
And that the money, so collected, be placed, 
for that purpose, in the hands of the standing 
committee of this. state; and that they be 
requested to furvish each church, in the state, 
with one or more copies of the same, at their 
discretion. 

Resolved, Thet if there be any surplus 
money, after such expenses are defrayed, the 
same remain in the hands of the standing 
committee, to be applied to defraying the 
contingent expenses of the convention. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the reve- 
rend Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. for his excellent 
discourse, delivered at the opening of the con- 
vention, and a copy was requested for the 

ress. 

After the despatch of some other business. 
the convention adjourned. 


—eE— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK. 


Red Snow.—la the last number of the Gos- 
pel Advocate, a paragraph was published 
from a foreign journal, the writer of which 
seems to have thought, that this appearance 
is not to be attributed to a vegetable produc- 
tion, Mr. Bauer, distinguished for his re- 
searches with the microscope, has published 
a paper in the philosophical transactions of 
1820, which gives a satisfactory account of 
the cause of this phenomenon. He took a 
portion of the original sediment of the red 
snow, brought from Baflin’s Bay by the ves- 
sels of the northern expedition, and, during 
very cold weather, placed it in a’ vessel with 
snow. By this, and a number of subsequent 
experuments; it appeared that the red sedi- 
ment gradually increased, extended itself 
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- over the bottom of the vessels, and afterwards 
shot up its sides. In this way, it was deter- 
mined to be a vegetable fungus, of a red 
colour. When this substance was cx 

to severe cold without snow, the red 

lost their colour and died. | Whence he con- 
cludes, that snow is the natural soil of these 
fungi. 


Anomalies in the variation of the magnetick 
needle.— The variations of the magnetick nee- 
die have been subject to anomalies very 
puzzling to navigators, and tending to em- 
barrass every system which could be devised. 
One source of these anomalies has been as- 
certained, aad very distinctly exposed, by 
the northern navigators. Such anomalies are 
most remarkable where the dip of the needle 
is greatest, and, of course, the high northern 
latitudes would be most favourable to obser- 
vations on the subject. It appears, that the 
combined influence of the iron used in the 
construction of a ship, is concentred into a 
kind of magnetick focus of attraction. This 
focus of attraction,so influences the compass 
needle, that it is subject to an anomaly, or 
variation from the true meridian, different 
from ‘that of a compass on shore. Thecom- 
pass etso differs from itself, on bemg removed 
to different parts of the vessel; and the com- 
passes of the two ships, }sabella and Alexan- 
der, differed, in indicating the course steered, 
eleven and a quarter degrees, or one point. 
The centre of this magnetick attraction is 
abaft the centre of the sbip. But if the com- 
pass approach any large mass of iron, as a 
cannon, or especially an anchor, this influ- 
ence gives way to that of the nearer body of 
iron. One of the navigators surprised the 
officers of the ship, by placing tle compass at 
the capstern, near the large anchors, when 
the ship appeared to he steering a course 
directly the reverse of the true one; the di- 
rection of ‘the needle being changed by the 
attraction of the wrought irgp. 


On the formation of misis.—Sir Humphrey 
Davy, now president of the royal society, has 
given, in one of the late numbers of the 
transactions of that learned body, an inte- 
resting account of the manner in which mists 
are formed on the surface of water, such as. 
is so often seen in the sommer mornings and 
evenings. Whea the sun }eaves our hemis- 
phere, the whole surface of the earth grows 
cooler.* But water cools differently from 
land ; for the strface of water, being cooled, 
becomes heavier’than"the strata of water un- 
der it, and therefore sinks te the bottom, and 
warmer water rises to the surface; and this 
process continues, in deep water, through the 
night; so that the surface of the water is 
constantly warmer taan the air in contact 
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with it, and also warmer than the surface of 
the earth. Hence it happens, that the cool 
ait from the neighbouring land, mixing .with 

the warm vapour exh or evaporated from 
the water, condenses this r, and pro- 

duces the appearance of mist. These are, 

therefore, most likely to be formed where the 

water is deepest, provided the weather has 

been hot enough to heat it throughout. For 
shallow water will more quickly lose its heat 
than deep water, and, of course, cease to 
give owt the exhalatjons which are to he con- 

densed. Sir Humphrey found, by various 

experiments, that mist would not be formed, 

unless the temperature of the water exceeded 

that:ofithe air, which, we apprehend, is pre- 

cisely the opposite of the common opinion, 

since it is generally believed, that these mists 

are generated by the operation of the water, 

to cool the air above, and condense its mois- 

ture. The following will serve, as an exam- 

ple of sir Humphrey’s experiments. Below 

Passau, the Inn and the [lz flow into the 

Danube. On examining the temperature of 
these rivers at 6 o’clock, A. M.June }1, that 

of the Danube was found to. be: sixty-two 

degrees, F, that of the Inn, fifty-six and a 

half degrees, F. and that of the })z, fifty-six 

degrees, F. The temperature of the etmos- 

pheré, where the streams mixed, was fifty- 

four degrees. The whole surface of the Dan- 

ube (the warmest) was coveredwith’a thick 

fog ; of the Inn there was a slight mist ; and 

on the liz scarcely a haziness. 

These experiments and observations ex- 
plain a striking phenomenon, now and then 
witnessed in Bosion. Ifthe weather becomes 
suddenly and severely cold, before the water 
of the surrounding bay is frozen, its surface is 
seen to be covered with a thick fog, arising” 
like columns of smoke. «This appearances 
produced by the condensation of the vapours. 
from the warmer water, by the great coldness 
of the atmosphere. 


Death of an Etephants—An elephant had 
been brought to Geneva for exhilition, some 
months ago, and was fovaddo Le remarkabiy 
obedient and docile. In remoying this animat 
from place to place, it was not confined in ® 
caravan, but passed a by the street» 
and roads, attended by three conductors, and 
no accident had as yet happened in this way ; 
but on removing it from Geneva, the enimal 
becamie urgorernatle, pursuing its guardians, 
and éndeayouring to do mischief. It retura- 
ed towards Geneva gtin, and by, various 
means Wes got into a place of security ; and 
then, ie proprietor, intimidated by = former 
accident, resolved. to have it pat to death. 
The first intentions were to puison it, and, for 
this purpose, three ouneés of prussick acid 
were mixed wit, tea ounces of spits, anc 
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given it. The animal took the bottle, and 
drank the liquor; but, after the lapse of some 
time, did not seem at all affected by it. 
Three balis were then prepared, each con- 


taining one ounce of arseaick, mixed with su- 
gar and honey, which eaten by the 
elephant. This poisoning, “At the end of “an 


hour, had not the slightest effect on the ani- 
mal. ‘These measures being found ineffec- 
tual, he was shot through the head with a 
four pound bail. 

The animal was afterwards dissected for 
the museum; but the muscular parts were 
given to the people, who took it home for food. 


Between three aad four hundred persons ate 


of it, without any fear from the poison, and 
without any ill effects, except from indiges- 
tion. 
This elephant was from Bengal, was about 
nine feet. high, and ten yéafs Of age. 


German Universities.—“ A German uni- 
versity,” says a late traveller, “is little more 
than a place where there is a good hivrary, 
and a collection of professors, who read lec- 
tures to those who choose to attend them. 
They afford bare opportunities for study, with 
few facilities, no compulsion, no discipline, no 
subordiuation. _ The consequence is, the 
brokea windows, riots and disturbaaces, with 
which the students annoy the citizens, are 
visited very lightly by the university magis- 


trates, and they are not under the contré) 
of the ordinary police. At Heidelburg, 
where there are many of noble and respecta- 
families, they are rather better behaved than 
usual; and a Jady told me, sbe found them 
/tolerably qui asi ‘dag 
7 "These “tolerably quiet youths are to be 
known in a crowd, by their swagger and 
their mustachios, their hair flowing on their 
, Without cravats, their pipes in their 
mouths, and parading the streets with a 
rude imypudence. The spirit of patriotism, 
and political follies, of the students, are the 
nataral consequences of the same unbounded 
we which often their morals. 
inding themselves distinguished, by large 
privileges, from their fellow-citizens, “f a des- 


' potick state, they become insolent, and set 


about reforming their country, with well 
meant, but childish extravagance. The pro- 
fessors seldom check, and often ke, the 
spirit, though not all the follies of the students. 

Two years of coarse riot and disorder, in 
the most susceptible period of life, must, ne- 
_cessarily, often unhinge the principles, corrupt 
the morals, and harden the feelings. Even the 
independent spirit, it is thoaght to impart, is 
often too outré and extravagant, to be per- 
manent ; and as extremes meet, this spirit, not 
wafrequeatly, slides into the basést servility , 
when transplanted into the atmosphere of a 
despotick court.—Christian Remembrancer 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The author of the Latin Ode, contained in our Febraary number, has addressed a letter 


to us, expressing his disapprobation of the fiberties taken with it, in the English translation, 
published ia the number for June. As. we should not like to have our work become the 
vehicle of controversy, in any shape, we are unwilling to insert the whole letter; but we 
think it only an act of justice to the author's feelings, to state, as fully as we are able, the 
grounds of his complaint. 

“ The six or seven last’ stanzas, of the English translation,” he observes, “ are perfectly 
original, In their English dress, they owe all the decorations they to the ingenious 
translator, and not even the intended sease of his Latin is preserved.” It was his intention, 
in the Ode, to allude to Washington. The concluding verses were a compliment to the 
venerable “ sage of Quincy,” and his son. 

With respect to the poetical ¢alents of the translator, he joins with us in applauding them ; 
and notwithstanding the erroneous opinion which, he thinks, will be formed of his Ode, by 
those who see only the English one, he admits that the style, in which the first six stanzas 
are age tener is some compensation for the injary done the remainder. 

¢ thonght that the manner in which we expressed ourselves concerning the English 
piece, effectually jxevent ‘+ the erroneous opinion,” of which the author is apprehen- 
sive. As inks otherwise, we conclude by saying, that we inserted the English solely 
on account of its merit ; and if we had felt that we had a right to give it a new title, 
ifistead of calling it a translation, we should have termed it, An Ode on the Landing of the 
Forefathers, suggested by the Latin Ode, on the same subject, which appeared in a forme» 
number. 


